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Luckies “make no bones’ 


about this vital question 


7 EEP that under your hat,” 

said the cigarette trade 

when first we raised the ques- 
tion—"‘Do you inhale?” 


But silence is golden only 
when it’s unwise to speak. Let 
others explain their striking 
avoidance of this subject. Lucky 
Strike makes its positioncrystal 
clear...forcertainly, inhaling is 
most important to every smoker. 


For everybody inhales— 
whether they realize it or not 
...every smoker breathes in 


some part of the smoke he or 
she draws out of a cigarette. 


Do you inhale? Lucky Strike 
“makes no bones” about this 
vital question because certain 
impurities concealed in even 
the finest, mildest tobacco are 
removed by Luckies’ famous 
purifying process. Luckies cre- 
ated that process. Only Luckies 
have it! 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Protection—against irritation 
against cough 





0. K. AMERICA 
TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE—60 modern minutes with the world's finest dance orchestras, and 
famous Lucky Strike features, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N.B.C. networks 
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as it is designed for? If not you are 

losing in two ways—loss of time in 
getting the work done, and waste in fuel. 

H. E. Murdock says a tractor may 
burn 60 per cent more fuel than is neces- 
sary because of faulty carburetor adjust- 
ment when the load is too 
light. When pulling the 
load it is designed to pull, 
the tractor will operate 
efficiently even with faulty 
carburetor adjustment; but 
if the load is less than it 
should be the waste in fuel 
increases at an unbelievably 
rapid rate even though the adjustment 
isn’t bad enough to cause smoke in the 


I YOUR tractor pulling as big a load 


exhaust. In short, pull a full load and 
test the carburetor frequently. And 
you'll remember, of course, that poor oil 


runs the fuel cost up. 


TRacToR operating costs 
can be cut down by adjusting power more 





Frank Shaw's tomato tents of glass substitute 


accurately to the needs of the individual 
farms. That is the observation of P. E. 
Johnston, based on a study of 30 Illinois 
farms which used general-purpose tractors 
in 1931. Fifteen of the farms had labor, 
power and machinery costs that were $2 
a crop acre less than the other 15 farms. 
These 15 low-cost farms had displaced an 
average of six horses when they added the 
general-purpose tractor; the 15 higher 
cost farms had displaced only a little 
better than two horses. 


Tue tomato plants set un- 
der glass substitute tents on Frank Shaw’s 
farm, mentioned by the Garden Editor 
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(July), produced a heavier crop of early 
tomatoes than uncovered plants set the 
same day. First picking was made the 
same day from both groups of plants, but 
the plants that had been protected by 


Topics im Season 


glass substitute gave a bigger yield of to- 
matoes at that time. 


Keep your livestock at 
home with a good woven wire fence, and 
your soil with terraces that check the rush 
of water down the hillside. Terraces do not 
interfere with field work; and they do check 
gullies and loss of valuable plant food. 


THE use of trench 
filled with oil, water or tar to check 
the alfalfa webworm is not new; but 
the effectiveness of the trench is 
increased by using a light cement 
wash in the trench (and that’s new). 
This was brought out in Colorado 
during the recent invasion of web- 
worms into the sugar beet fields. 
The cement wash keeps the oil or 
water from soaking into the soil. 
The wash is made and poured in the 
trench, then the oil is poured in just 
as soon as the cement sets. Five 
sacks of cement make wash enough 
for 700 feet of ditch. If the ditch, 
is on a slope, it is dammed at inter- 
vals of two feet or so to keep the 
oil from running. 


Max MorGAaN told 
Cap Miller and Cap told the Topics 
Editor the right way to keep soil 
from blowing. It is: Spread strips 
of fresh manure about three rods or 
so apart. Then drive the spreader 
the other way across the field so as 
to make checkerboards. Not only 
keeps your soil at home, but catches 
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your neighbor’s soil. Max is manager of 
Fairmont Farm, one mile south of Moor- 
head, Minn. His wheat made 45 bushels 
per acre last year and weighed 63 pounds 
per bushel. It was grown on sweet clover 
sod—‘“‘good seed, good firm seedbed,” 
Max says. 


THE sale of inoculants for 
legumes has been discon- 
tinued by Cornell Agricul- 
tural College The college 
feels that it = now fulfilled 
its obligation to farmers by 
showing them what a good 
inoculant is; and further- 
more it does not want to compete with 
commercial firms selling inoculants. 


In early July a refrigerated 
motor truck carried 241 tubs of butter and 
20 cases of eggs from the Farmers Union 
co-operative creamery near Maquoketa, 
Iowa, to New York, N. Y., a distance of 
1,154 miles. This first midwest truck 





Building terrace with disk plow and tractor 


shipment of butter by truck went through 
in good shape, due to the uniformly low 
temperature of 54° or 55° all during the 
64 hours required for the trip (two days 
less than rail time). The butter scored 
98 points when it reached New York. The 
success of this first trial shipment means 
more shipments will be made by truck. 


Late summer or fall spray- 
ing with calcium chlorate in Colorado has 
given better control of noxious weeds than 
spring or early summer ne 

atches in hay or grain fields can be killed 
by alate treatment. You can use sodium 


chlorate, too. [Continued on page 13 
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The British Wheat Plan 


HE impulse for the next great push of agriculture in Con- 

gress comes, curiously enough, from England. 

When the short session of Congress meets in December, it is 
certain that there will be a drive for additional legislation to 
improve the prices of the great staple crops—in the words of 
its supporters, to ‘‘make the tariff effective on products of which 
we produce a surplus.” 

There is nothing new about that. The new feature is the 
development of various ‘‘allotment plans,’’ one of which is de- 
scribed by Senator PETER NORBECK on the opposite page, and 
of which still other variations are being discussed and perfected. 
But however perfect in theory, or whatever energy is put back 
of them, the best chance of 
writing such a plan into law 
comes from the example that 


The World Do Move 


promising scheme been presented to Congress, and it will have 
the prestige of the English Wheat Act, actually in operation, 
to support it. 


Over-Generous 
Comment is unnecessary in reprinting the following table: 
Country Men in Dead and Spent Last 

the War Wounded Year on Relief 
Germany...... 13,000,000 6,111,862 $298,690,000 
France .... 8,410,000 5,623,000 286,722,000 
Great Britain .. 6,600,000 3,000,000 174,802,060 
Mery.......... 6616800 1,597,000 69,853,300 
Canada 619,636 232,045 61,123,000 
United States.. 4,355,000 360,300 1,072,064,527 


On Again, Goin’ Again 
E find it easy to tell when the movie performance is ap- 
proaching the end, by the gentle shuffling of the women 
around us, putting their shoes back on. 


Dead-Leaf Industry Wanted 


OT on farms, where dead leaves mostly go back to the soil 
and the crops, but in the villages and towns, there should 
be some system for preserving this valuable vegetable product. 
In the towns leaves are almost always burned and the ashes 
lost. What we need is some very cheap system for gathering and 
storing leaves, until the winter elements turn them into rich 
black humus, to be resold in the spring for village gardens. 
We don’t know how it could be done, but it should be done. 


Dam It Up 


HIS dam idea is good. Pushed by the American Game 
Association and many other agencies, it aims to have every 
piece of rough bottom con- 
verted into a lake. 

To tell the truth, we have 





England has now given us in 


gone too far with our drainage 





her new Wheat Quota Act, in 
effect on the 1932 crop and 
for the next five years. 

We have not the space here 
to describe this scheme in 
detail, but notwithstanding 
the profound differences be- 
tween wheat. production here 
and in Great Britain, it is 
plain that the Wheat Act 
should do for British wheat 
growers the very things that 
we would like to do for wheat 
growers here. 

First, it takes away the 
temptation to increase acreage 
by fixing the number of 
bushels of wheat to be sub- 
sidized. It fixes an allotment 
for each individual wheat- 
grower. 

Second, it puts an excise 
tax on each barrel of flour sold 
in England, whether ground 
from British wheat or im- 
ported. ; 

Third, it fixes the fair price 











of wet places and cutting of 
woods and thickets. Nature 
resents it, and Nature has her 
own methods of getting back 
at greedy humans, usually by 
way of the pocketbook nerve. 
We need more dams. For 
game birds, song and insectiv- 
orous birds, fish, trapping, 
recreation and_ still other 
reasons, we need a million 
more lakes and ponds along 
the streams of this country. 


A’ Better Rent Scale 


HE violent changes in the 

value of money which 
have made us so much trouble 
for the last 17 years should 
have taught us_ wisdom, 
whether they actually have or 
not. Among other things, we 
should know how to regulate 
better the rent that so many 
farmers pay to landlords. 

Expressed in money, rents 
are far too inflexible. They 











of quota wheat at $1.30 per 
bushel. If the grower gets 
less than this on the open 
market, the difference is made 
up to him by a “deficiency payment”’ out of the tax on flour. 

Analysis shows that there is no feature of this British system 
that could not be applied equally well in the United States, if 
it were decided to adopt such a national policy. It avoids 
every feature that made the old McNary-Haugen plan un- 
workable. It would be constitutional. It would not affect 
world markets nor require dumping of a surplus. Most impor- 
tant of all, it would not encourage a wild expansion in production. 

On the contrary, the tendency might easily be toward a 
reduction in acreage, for the contrast between the price of 
subsidized wheat and of surplus-export wheat would be a painful 
one. Only the regions growing special types of export wheat 
could profitably continue to produce to the limit. 

We do not say that some such Allotment Plan will be estab- 
lished this winter. But never before has such a clean-cut and 


If that contraption works, we'll have to think about 
getting one for our own fields, that’s certain 


are always creating injustices, 
now to the landlord, as in 
1919, and now to the ten- 
ant, as in 1932. At such times, it is the “share cropper” 
plan which is fairest to tenant and landlord alike. 

But there is no reason why cash rents should not be equally 
fair, if they are calculated on a sliding scale, according to the 
course of farm prices. Thus a rent of $5 an acre in normal times, 
might be increased to $10 when prices of farm crops are high, 
or cut to $2 when prices are down. 

A good plan, probably workable in most parts of the country, 
is to base the cash rent on the market value of so many bushels 
of grain, so many hundred pounds of hogs and of milk, so many 
dozens of eggs and bushels of potatoes or pounds of cotton, on 
a certain date determined in advance. Thus the landlord be- 
comes a sharer in the fortunes of farming and the farm price 
level, which is as it should be. If he stood to lose in 1932, he 
stands to gain in 1933 and whenever farm prices take a bulge. 


Qo ern ms id 7) 
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The Voluntary 


Allotment 


Another type of Allotment Plan 
for improving farm prices, 
which will be vigorously pushed 


in C ongress next winter 


By Peter Norbeck 


Senator from South Dakota 


effective on farm products and assure the farmers fair 

prices by controlling production, is incorporated in a bill 
(S. 4985) which I introduced just before the close of the last 
session of Congress, to be taken up in December. It may be 
summarized as follows: 

“If requested by at least 60 per cent of the producers of any 
farm product of which there is any exportable surplus, the 
government would collect from processors, through an excise 
tax, the amount of the tariff on all of the product processed for 
domestic human consumption. 

“The total amount thus collected (less cost of administration) 
would be allotted and paid each year to the producers in the 
proportion of the average production of each in the preceding 
five years. 

“The only condition is that each producer who wishes to 
participate in the allotment, shall sign a contract at the begin- 
ning of each allotment year under which the farmer would agree 
to any horizontal reduction in production (in acres sown or 
pounds of hogs marketed) that might be ordered by the federal 
administrative agency, whereby to stabilize prices at a desired 
level.” 

The bill is made applicable to any farm product of which there 
is an exportable surplus, and the amount of the tariff in each 
case would be collected from the processor; for example, wheat, 
42 cents per bushel; cotton, 5 cents per pound; hogs, 2 cents 
per pound and tobacco, 5 cents per pound. There would be no 
tax on products actually exported. 

It is estimated that, if applied to the five commodities, wheat, 
cotton, hogs, tobacco and rice, the excise taxes collected and 
distributed would amount to $600,000,000 a year, while the 
strengthening of the open market prices by means of control 
of production would amount to a good deal more, as compared 
to recent returns to producers. 


How Wheat Would Benefit 


O illustrate the way the plan would be expected to work, 

we will take the case of wheat. About 500 million bushels 
are consumed by humans in the United States each year. The 
millers would be required to pay 42 cents per bushel on all of 
that, to the Bureau of Internal Revenue, like any other excise 
tax. That would raise about $200,000,000 annually for dis- 
tribution to wheat producers. 

The allotment in the case of wheat would be, then, 500 million 
bushels. That would be divided between the states in propor- 
tion to their average production over a period of ten years. If 
my own state of South Dakota had averaged 5 per cent of the 
wheat production of the United States, in the last ten years, 
then South Dakota’s allotment would be 5 per cent of the 500 
million bushels, or 25 million bushels. Then, if Spink county, 
where I am a resident, had in ten years averaged 4 per cent of 
the wheat produced in South Dakota, the county’s share of the 
25 million bushels would be one million bushels. Thus the 
allotment to states and to the counties within the states would 
be very simple, based on government crop reports. 


[Tete new plan that follows, designed to make the tariff 














Coming down to the individual farmers in my county, the 
one million bushels would be allotted in proportion to the aver- 
age production of each farmer for the last five years. Each 
would be asked to report his acreage for each of the last five 
years and the total yield for each year. When the allotment 
has been made to each, it is proposed that the allotment be 
made public in the local newspapers. If any farmer believes 
his allotment unfair, he can appeal to the state commission. 


Local Treatment of Local Allotments 


HERE is no doubt in my mind that the individual allotments 

in every county can be made fairly by some authority, the 
county commissioners or the court or an appointed commission 
which should be unpaid. Since the maximum allotment for 
the county is fixed, it is only a question of dividing the allot- 
ment among the producers, on the basis of actual production of 
past years. 

This should not produce any controversy of importance, but 
if it does, it is a purely local matter, to be fought out and de- 
cided, as it were, in the bosom of the family and without outside 
interference. That is much the best way, and that is why the 
allotment plan in general seems like a practical plan. 

Inasmuch as the domestic consumption of wheat is usually 
about two-thirds of the total production of the country, the 
farmer whose average production was 1,000 bushels would get 
an allotment certificate good for about 667 bushels. On this 
667 bushels he would be paid his share of the money collected 
from the millers, his share of the $200,000,000 this would pro- 
duce. This would be at the rate of a little less than 42 cents 
per bushel (first deducting the cost of administration, which it 
is estimated would be not over one cent per bushel). So the 
allotment in this case would be worth not less than 40 cents 
times 667 bushels, or about $265.00. 


How Acreage is Controlled 


UT, in order to obtain his allotment, each farmer must sign 

an application in which he will agree to abide by any re- 
quirements by the federal administrative board as to any re- 
duction or increase in his acreage planted to wheat. This is 
most important, because through these voluntary contracts by 
the farmers, the administrative agency could, for example, call 
for any necessary reduction in acreage. Since every farmer 
in the allotment would be treated the same as every other, 
this reduction would be horizontal. It would be made for the 
purpose of reducing an excessive surplus in any year, thereby 
to increase the price to the farmer. 

Since the farmer would be notified as to the amount of his 
allotment at the beginning of the crop year, it has nothing to 
do with the marketing of his crop. He would sell his wheat on 
the open market just as now. If he should lose his crop, through 
bad weather, he still would get his allotment, so it would be 





crop insurance. The allotment is made discountable at the 
Federal Reserve Banks, so the farmer could use it to borrow 
money to put in his crop. 

The next year, or in succeeding years, the allotments would 
be re-calculated on the basis of the actual production of the 
last five years, and with the exact records which the county 
commission would keep with the operation of this plan, this 
would in a few years become mathematically exact. 


The Plan is Voluntary 


F any farmer did not want his allotment, he of course is under 

no obligation or requirement to take it. It is a voluntary 
plan, and the fewer farmers who agree to co-operate, the larger 
the payments for each farmer. If any producer wants to pass up 
the plan and raise all the wheat he wishes to sow, he is free to 
do so. Then later, on his increased production, he can come in 
if he wishes. No doubt the administering board will require a 
certain percentage to be signed up for each year, so it can 
effectively control production. 

If as a result of reduced 


slight shift in acreage from one crop to another may easily break 
the market price on the crop which is increased by the change. 
But the administrative agency could, under its ability to limit 
the uses that may be made of diverted acreage, prevent at least 
in part any such undesirable consequence. 


Is It Constitutional? 


INCE the constitutionality of other proposed farm legisla- 

tion has been questioned, and much opposition was based 
on that fact, the hill embracing the Voluntary Domestic Allot- 
ment Plan now before Congress was drawn only after the most 
thorough consideration of its constitutionality. From a legal 
standpoint, the two devices employed are, first, the excise tax, 
and second, the subsidy. Both of these have been repeatedly 
used by Congress, and their constitutionality has never been 
questioned. While the payment of the allotment to the pro- 
ducer is legally classified as a subsidy, its effect is to accomplish 
no more than does the tariff for the manufacturer who is often 


able to add it to the import price of his goods. 
Not until the farmer’s 





acreage, the price of 
wheat is brought up to, 
say, $1.00 per bushel, 
the farmer will receive 
that increase, in addi- 
tion to his allotment pay- 
ment. The bill as drawn 
specifies that the con- 
trol of production shall 


Roosevelt Holds Lead 


Many farmers undecided but much feeling against 
Republican party and candidate 


prices are put on a level 
with those of other in- 
dustries can we ever have 
sound _ prosperity. A 
good many business men 
now realize this as never 
before. 


It Would Pay 


not be used to bring 
prices of farm products 
to more than enough to 


E are astonished to find the 
number of farm people who 
do not want to express an opinion 


in our Presidential Straw Vote, 
because they have not yet made 
up their minds as to their vote in 
November. This has the double 
effect of keeping down the total 
vote, and making the result of 
the election still more uncertain. 


restore their pre-war ex- 
change value. This is 
the protection given the 
consumer against exces- 
sive costs of flour. Nat- 
urally there would also 
be imports from foreign 
countries, also, if flour 


prices were too high However, we promised detailed 


figures this month, and here they 


Cotton and Hogs are: 

HERE are a number Hoover Roosevelt 

of provisions in the —” = 
proposed law to safeguard : ree ro ms 
it and make sure every ndiana 
farmer is fairly dealt lowa 30 38 
with, but the above illus- Kansas 50-157 
trates the way it would Maryland 56 218 
work, in the case of Massachusetts 241 229 
wheat. As to cotton, it Michigan 190 336 
would be much the same, Minnesota 46 188 
except that a much Missouri (248 719 
smaller proportion of the New Hampshire 43 125 
crop is for domestic con- New York 333 317 
sumption. As applied to North Dakota 22 187 
hogs, each producer Ohio 511 1254 
would have a marketable Oklahoma ~ 177 553 
allotment in pounds. This Pennsylvania 216 120 
the administering agency Texas 51 51 
would be empowered to Vermont 295 283 
reduce or increase, with hg = 38 
due notice from time to halt - M 


time during any year. In 
this way, marketings of 
hogs could be brought 
into almost exact balance 


Next we give the total of eleven 
southern states, including Ten- 


nessee, New Mexico and Arizona. 
No special effort has been made 
to obtain votes from this section, 
and the totals are too small to 
be significant. The leadership of 
President Hoover is due to 
strength in Florida and North 
Carolina: 


11 Southern States: 
Hoover 96 
Roosevelt 66 


Last are the rest of the smaller 
states, or states from which we 
have not yet begun to receive 
votes in any quantity: 


16 Remaining States: 


Hoover 274 
Roosevelt 383 


We are disappointed not to be 
able to give larger totals at this 
time. Four years ago we had 
tabulated 39,000 votes up to 
this date. But when farmers 
have not made up their minds we 
can’t make ’em vote, and that’s 
all there is to it. The grand 
totals of the above, amounting 
to 10,008 votes, are divided thus: 


Hoover 3,369 
Roosevelt 6,639 


For the present, it looks 
gloomy for the Republican party, 
which must have the rural vote 
to win in most states. The 
Democrats evidently have their 
best chance since 1916. 





with demand. 

An important provis- 
ion of the bill is that the 
administrative agency 
may specify the use that 
may be made of acreage 
diverted from any crop 
under an order to make 
a horizontal decrease; 
and in the case of hogs, 
the producer may be re- 
quired to make a hori- 


[] Hoover, H. C. 


Write below the name of your 


candidate if not one of the two above: 


Straw Vote for President 


Mark X before name of candidate you favor. Mark only one name 


[] Roosevelt, F. D. 


Do not sign your name, 
but write below your state: 


the Nation 


N the past ten years, 

and even more since 
1930, the prices of farm 
products have been so 
much lower than prices 
of other commodities, as 
compared to the pre-war 
prices, that the value of 
the farmer’s dollar has 
never been more than 
92 cents and at one time 
was as low as 47 cents. 
That is partly because 
he has not had the bene- 
fit of the tariff on many 
of his products, while 
other industries have. 
This plan proposes to 
make the tariff effective 
on products with expor- 
table surpluses, by re- 
quiring the processor of 
wheat, the slaughterer of 
hogs, the manufacturer 
of cotton goods, to pay 
the amount of the tariff 
as an excise tax; this, of 
course, would be added 
to the price to the con- 
sumer, but only to the 
end of bringing farm 
product prices up to the 
level of other prices that 
already include the tariff. 

Nor would this result, 
an almost negligible in- 
crease in the prices of 
flour, pork, cotton goods, 
and later perhaps other 
foods and fibers, be in 
the long run a hardship 
on the consumer. At 
the price of a trifling-in- 
crease in his cost of liv- 
ing, he would see the 
farm market restored to 
its full buying power, and 
the small towns, the 
manufacturing indus- 
tries and the distributing 
trades, would all feel the 





zontal reduction in corn a) ee es State 


acreage, to relieve the (If you do not wish to mutilate this page by cutting out 
market of an excessive the ballot, send a postal card instead) 


surplus of corn. Even a 
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returning flood of normal 
prosperity in the equal 
exchange of goods. 
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Electricity Grows Up 


1¥, YOULD you believe that the deep. The wire was No. 14 copper 
Each J car shows a fe Ww insulated wire with triple cotton braid, 


farms of the United States use 
three times as much electricity 


impregnated with an insulating com- 


as the railroads? It’s true. And the new Uses and a great pound. A thermostat in the center of 


amount used is steadily increasing—has 
been for the last seven or eight years. In 
1931 the number of wired farms increased 
by 49,000 or about 7 per cent. 

The number of farms getting high line 
service has increased, also the number of 
individual light and power plants on 
farms that can not be reached by high lines. The reason is not 
hard to find. Electricity is not only a convenience but a labor 
saver. The farmer who puts electricity to work finds it supplies 
him with extra hands and feet—he can be doing work in two or 
three places at the same time. A man who competes with a 
motor on a job a motor can do works for very low wages. He 
turns the cream separator for a cent an hour, and his wife 
carries water for two cents an hour or less. 

Not only are more farms using electricity, but new uses are 
being found for it. One of the newest uses is for sorting beans. 
Discolored beans that are so slightly off color the human eye 
can hardly see them, are rejected by a photo-electric cell as 
the beans pass along on a belt. Stones are thrown out, too. 
The discoloration or imperfection causes a difference in light 
reflection, the result being a break in the electric circuit that 
kicks the undesirables into the cull channel. This machine is 
now at work in a number of Michigan bean elevators. German 
scientists are using it to sort coffee, too. 


Heating Crops in the Field 


EATING crops in fields is another novel use. A Japanese 

truck grower in southern California had a plot of cucumbers 
under electricity last season alongside a plot without heat. The 
electrically-heated plants were more thrifty and produced cukes 
three weeks ahead of 
the plants not heated. 
Sixteen days after the 
two plots were planted 
the vines in the heated 
plot were twice the 
size of those not 
heated. Cost of elec- 
tricity was $40 (41 
days) and the heated 
plot returned $150 
more than the un- 
heated. Net profit 
was $110. 

The heat was ap- 
plied in this way: 
Electric wires were 
laid in the ground in 
parallel rows, four feet 
apart, and eight inches 
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Pumping, grinding, turning 
separator—these are play for 
a small motor 
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many new Users 


By Grif McKay 


heavier work—fills silos, 


the field turned the current on when soil 
was below 70° F., and off when above 
that. 

Quite a few other fields have been 
wired as a result of this experiment. 

Dairy sterilization is another farm 
chore electricity is doing in no small way 
in the West and Northwest. The electric sterilizer consists of a 
cabinet in which to put milk pails, strainers, etc.; a reservoir for 
water at base of cabinet; electric heating element; thermometer 
and perhaps a thermostat. The electric sterilizer is less expen- 
sive to buy and operate than some other types now used. 


Quick Sterilization of Dairy Utensils 


OW does it work? A little water is put in the reservoir— 

as much as will boil away in producing steam needed for 
sterilization. Put in the utensils and close the cabinet. Turn 
the switch and the heating element boils the water. If there’s 
a thermostat, the current is automatically turned off when the 
temperature of the element gets up to a certain point. 

The heating element can be used to heat water for washing 
utensils before sterilization. In this case about five or ten 
gallons of water are put into the reservoir, heated to 125° F. 
and drawn off through a tap. There are also small electric 
heaters on the market for heating water for washing utensils. 
Most likely you’ve seen them at the fairs. 

Then there is (call it new or not) the electric plow; that is, a 
plow that not only turns a furrow, but applies high frequency, 
high voltage current to the soil. V. R. Gardner, Michigan 
Experiment Station, says that electrically-treated soil in one 
series of experiments produced the highest yield of corn, and in 
another the highest 
yield of potatoes. But 
results on the whole 
were too inconsistent 
to warrant definite 
conclusions. In an- 
other set of experi- 
ments conducted by 
one of the farm im- 
plement companies, 
quack-grass was killed 
at 15,000 volts. The 
killing was due to 
burning. This result 
was secured at the 
plow speed recom- 
mended for good plow- 
ing. Lower voltage 
requires slower speed. 


[Continued on page 17] 


This quick-set motor does 
saws wood, etc. {below} 














Give a Golden-Rule Hallowe’en 


at Hallowe’en when the fields are splashed 
with autumn reds and the big moon 
makes the whole country-side golden, the 
poorer cottager 
shares his black corn, 


Ou: in the peasant districts of Brittany, 


Party 


for apples, walking backward, mirror in hand, 
and many types of fortune telling. 

Apple Seed Fortunes are also fun. Count 

the seeds in your apple according to the old 

daisy-petal formula: 

“One, I love; Two, 





I love; Three, I love 





milk and smoked 
bacon with his 
neighbor who has 
less. Thereisa 
spirit of fellowship 
and fun before the 
peat fire; stories are 
woven and legends 
re-told of the pranks 
of the fairies or ‘‘lit- 
tle people.”” Those 
who have still more 
worldly goods share 
their clotted milk, 
pancakes and mugs 
of cider—becoming 
veritable good fair- 
ies on this bewitch- 
ing eve. 

Why not be a 
good fairy and per- 
petuate the real 
spirit of sharing on 
All Hallow’s Eve, by 
making this year’s 
party worth while, 
as well as merry. A 
Golden-Rule commu- 
nity supper, to which 
each one brings 
some good thing of 
the harvest to con- 
tribute to a good-will basket, or a horn of 
plenty, which will be sent to families to 
whom Pomona has been less generous this harvest season, will 
make it a particularly joyous occasion. 

In honor of this ancient apple-queen, and because, in many 
parts of the world, Hallowe’en is still known as ‘‘Apple-Night,” 
it would be appropriate to make this occasion a real apple-fete. 
Apples are colorful for decorations, useful in games and stunts, 
and they can be converted into most 
decorative and delectable salads. 
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An invitation, written on the | Plans for an interesting 


inside of a cardboard apple, which f 


has been cut double, might read thus: | party based on doing some- 


Be a good fairy, and bring from your 


store thing for those less fortunate 


Some gift of the harvest for ‘‘the 
fellow next door.” | 
We'll harness the bats, the owls, and 


the elves By Hazel Carter Maxon 


To take it post haste—and we'll 
have fun ourselves. 


As the guests come in the door a “horn of plenty” should be 
ready to receive the good-will offerings—fruit, jellies and winter 
vegetables are some of the gifts which will be most acceptable. 
The “horn of plenty” may be a clothes basket set on a stack 
of corn stalks, at the foot of which is a large pumpkin. As the 
guests come in, each one places his contribution in the basket. 


Decorations are Important 


F course the room should be decorated with branches of 
autumn leaves, and grinning jack-o-lanterns. Apples make 
appropriate candle holders and candelabrums. 

Whether your entertainment is conversation and stories, con- 
tests, cards, dancing or games, depends on the preferences of 
guests, but you will want some amusing Hallowe’en stunts and 
fortunes. ‘Apple Didoes” is good exercise for the imagination. 
Pare apples so as to leave the pemme | in one long spiral. The 
peeling is thrown over the left shoulder with the eyes closed. 
The letter or figure formed on the floor from the peeling indi- 
cates the initial of a future sweetheart or the number of years 
before marriage. The old games should always be played, ducking 





Apples, doughnuts and cider—three 
Hallowe’en essentials 


I say; Four, I love 
with all my heart; 
Five, I cast away; 
Six, he loves; Seven, 
she loves; Eight, 
they both love; Nine, 
he comes; Ten, he 
tarries; Eleven, he 
courts; Twelve, he 
marries; Thirteen, 
they quarrel; Four- 
teen ,they part; Fif- 
teen they tarry with 
a broken heart; Six- 
teen, wishes; Seven- 
teen, riches; all the 
rest are little 
witches.” 

Buffet refresh- 
ments are the usual 
choice for the large 
Hallowe’en party, 
since they are in- 
formal and jolly, and 
much less trouble, 
of course. A crépe 
paper or linen cloth 
may be used; if you 
use linen it can be 
made sprightly and 
festive by pasting 
on it a border of black cats, cut from paper. 
The centerpiece may be something round 
and hollow covered with crépe paper to resemble a huge apple, or 
may be a heap of beautiful real apples. For favors, inexpensive 
noise-makers may be used, or you can make interesting favors 
at the party by giving each a card and letting each one draw 
his future mate. Tie the favors with ribbons—black for men 
and yellow for women. A fortune cake may be baked and served. 
The one given the piece with the 
coin in will be wealthy, the one with 
the ring will marry soon, the thimble 
recipient will be a seamstress or 
tailor—the possibilities are endless 
and cause great amusement. 

Over the center of the table an 
eerie owl might be suspended, made 
of cardboard blackened with ink or 
paint, with four strings going from 
it to the two ends of the table. On 
these strings fasten real autumn 
leaves to give a woodland effect. 

And this brings us to the Hallowe’en good things to be served. 
For the large party, doughnuts, cider, coffee and popcorn balls 
are sufficient refreshments. One hot dish, with a simple 
salad and dessert will be a happy choice for the small group 
who are hungry from an evening spent in active games, and of 
course you will want in addition probably the usual cider and 
doughnuts and perhaps pop-corn balls. Here is a suggestion 
that is colorful and tempting. The tested recipes are simple 
to make and each is designed to serve eight persons—they may, 
of course, be multiplied to serve a larger group. 
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Creamed Salmon in Sweet Potato Cases 
Apple Jack O’Lantern Salad Potato Chips 
Pumpkin Pie with Marshmallows 
Cider Date Doughnuts Coffee 


Creamed Salmon in Sweet Potato Cases: Boil four large sweet 
potatoes in their skins, then remove skins and cut in halves 
lengthwise and scoop out the centers to form cases. Brush 
with four tablespoons of melted butter and brown in a hot oven 
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or under the broiler flame. Meanwhile 
make a white sauce of 4 tablespoons patter, 
4 tablespoons flour, 2'4 cups milk, 4 cup 
cream and salt and pepper to taste. Add 
contents of one pound can of salmon well 
flaked. Heat again and then pour into 
and over the hot sweet potato cases, on 
individual plates. 

Apple Jack O’Lantern Salad: Scoop out 
the centers of eight large red-skinned 
apples leaving the outsides of the apples 
thick enough that you can cut out Jack 
O’Lantern features. Place in slightly 
salted cold water to avoid discoloration. 
Dice the centers of the apples, add 14 cup 
of chopped nuts, and 14 cup of chopped 
celery, season with mayonnaise and fill 
the apples with the salad mixture. Place 
a tiny lighted candle in the top of each 
salad just before serving. 

Pumpkin Pie with Marshmallows: Add 
to 2 cups of home-cooked pumpkin, or 
one-half the contents of a No. 3 can of 
pumpkin the following ingredients: 2% 
cup sugar, 14 cup dark molasses, '% tea- 


spoon salt, !5 teaspoon cinnamon and 1 
teaspoon ginger. Then add 2 beaten eggs, 
1 cup milk, '5 cup cream, and heat in a 


double boiler. Pour into a tin lined with 
pastry and bake in hot oven (450°) for 
10 minutes and then in a medium one 
(325°) for 30 minutes, or until set. Cut 
12 marshmallows in halves and lay over 
the top. Return to the oven until the 
marshmallows are browned. 

Date Doughnuts: Beat 2 eggs well, add 
1 cup sugar and beat thoroughly again. 
Add 2 tablespoons melted butter and then 


add 1 cup milk, alternately with them 
following sifted dry ingredients: 314 cups 
flour, 1 teaspoon salt and 2 teaspoons 


baking powder. Add 34 cup dates cut in 
fairly large pieces. Drop by small spoon- 
fuls into hot deep fat—375°. Fry golden 
brown and drain on brown paper. This 
makes about 50 doughnuts. 

Popcorn Balls: 2 quarts sifted, salted 
corn; 1 tablespoon vinegar; 1 cup mo- 
lasses, light golden New Orleans; 4 cup 
brown sugar; 1 tablespoon butter. Boil 
together all the ingredients except the 
popcorn until a drop becomes brittle in 
cold water. Stir in the popcorn. When 
cool enough to handle, press into small 
balls with the hands, and keep in a cool 
place in an air-tight box. 

Fifty new rhymed fortunes will be sent 
to use at your party on request to Party 
Editor, accompanied by a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. 








Do You 
Want to Make 
Extra Money? 


If you do, our new 24 page 
booklet telling how farm women 
in different sections of the 
country have turned their spare 
time and resources into money 
will help you decide the best 
method you can use. More than 
60 different ways described. 
Price 10 cents. 


Home-Made Dollars 
The Farm Journal 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























JIM, WHEN YOU'RE IN TOWN TODAY, 
WILL YOU STOP IN AND ASK THAT WASHING 
MACHINE MAN WHAT HE RECOMMENDS 
FOR REAL SNOWY CLOTHES 
























THAT AFTERNOON 





HE SAYS ALL YOU NEED IS RINSO— 

GIVES RICHER SUDS THAN OTHER SOAPS. 
| BROUGHT SOME WITH ME. { THINK I'LL 
TRY IT OUT IN THE MILK~HOUSE {TOO 
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NEXT MORNING 


OH, JIM—COME AND LOOK AT 
THESE OAIRY COATS. THEY'RE SO 
WHITE, YOU WOULDN'T KNOW 
THEM! THAT SOAP YOU BROUGHT 

IS SIMPLY MARVELOUS 





























F YOU want to see the whitest, 

brightest wash ever —¢ry Rinso! 

If you want thick, active suds that 

stand up and do a thorough cleaning 

job—sry Rinso! If you want a soap 
that lasts and lasts—sry Rénso! 

Rinso is compact; cup for cup, it 
gives twice as much suds as light- 
weight, puffed-up soaps—even in hard- 
est water. 

Thousands write us letters that 
praise the economy of Rinso. Mrs. 
Della Haessig of Fort Madison, Iowa, 
says: “I washed 208 pieces, did the 
dishes 45 times, the floors 3 times and 
the woodwork twice, with one big 
box of Rinso.”” 

Rinso soaks out dirt and gets 
clothes snow-white— without scrub- 
bing or boiling. This ‘‘no-scrub”’ 
way saves the clothes. And Rinso is 
wonderfully easy on the hands. Get 
the BIG package today. 


Millions use Rinso 


_ it's so easy on the hands 








RINSO'S GREAT FOR 
DISHWASHING, TOO 


—AND ITS CREAMY 
SUDS ARE EASY 
ON THE HANDS 


(USED (T FOR THE MILK- 
CANS AND SEPARATORS 
THIS MORNING. IT GOT 
THEM SHINY-CLEAN 
IN A JIFFY 











This ” no-scrub. soap saves clothes 
... and a little goes so far 















The makers of these 
40 famous washers 
recommend Rinso 


ABC Edenette One Minute 
American Fairday Prima 
Beauty Faultless Princess 
Apex Fedelco Rotarex 
Automatic Gainaday Savage 
Barton Haag Speed Queen 
Bee-Vac Horton Sunnysuds 
Blackstone Laundryette Thor 
Boss Laundry Triplex 
Cinderella Queen Universal 
Coffield Lincoln Voss 
Conlon Magnetic Whitldry 
Decker Meadows Woodrow 
Dexter 1900" Zenith 


Rinso gives rich, lasting suds in band- 
power washers, too, even in hardest water. 











sizes 


most women 
buy the large 
package 











SMOKER PENS 
CONFESSION 


Is Devoted to 
One Tobacco 








Pleads with Makers 
To ‘Keep Up Good Work’”’ 





Loyalty is a common attribute of pipe 
smokers. But the loyalty of Mr. N. 
Sadlier-Brown, a resident of British Col- 
umbia, is of a kind and degree that would 
make any manufacturer feel proud of his 

roduct. 


etter: 
Blue River 
British Columbia 
November 26, 1031 
Larus & Bro. Co 
Richmond, Va., U.S. A 
Dear Sirs: 

It seems to me that I have been over- 
looking an obligation in not writing to 
you what I think about your valuable 
product, Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco. If 
a good thing is made, it should be boosted 
by its users. 

Edgeworth is the coolest tobacco I 
ever smoked, and I've tried plenty. It has 
a flavor all its own, and the ‘flavor lasts” 
to the very bottom of the pipe. It’s a high 
grade tobacco, and other tobaccos priced 
the same don’t touch it for quality. 

Most important of all, it’s the only 
tobacco I can smoke. I have a bronchial 
throat, and every make of tobacco I ever 
tried irritates it—except Edgeworth. 

So keep up the good work, for if you 
stop making Edgeworth I shall have to 
stop smoking. 

Yours faithfully, 
N. Sadlier- Brown 


The makers of Edgeworth assure Mr. 
Sadlier-Brown that they certainly will 
“keep up the good work.” And they want 
to assure him too that he will find the same 
fine quality in the Edgeworth he buys 
anywhere. 

Perhaps you have never smoked a pipe. 
Perhaps you tried a pipe and found it 
wanting. In either case you are missing 
some of the real joys of smoking until you 
know the solid satisfaction of a good pipe 
with Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco. Edge- 
worth is a blend of 
fine old burleys with 
its natural savor in- 
sured by a distinctive 
and exclusive eleventh 
= 

‘our name and ad- 
dress, sent to Larus 
& Brother Co. at 109 
S. 22nd St.,Richmond, 
Va., will bring you a 
free sample packet of 
Edgeworth. Or you 





can buy it in two forms— Edgeworth | 


Ready-Rubbed and Edgeworth Plug Slice. 
All sizes from the 15-cent pocket package 
to the pound humidor tin. Some sizes 
come in vacuum tins. 

You will enjoy the goings on of ‘‘The 
Corn Cob Pipe Club,” which is broadcast 
every Wednesday evening at 10 o'clock 


(E. S. T.) over an NBC coast-to-coast | 
You will hear real country | 


network. 
people having fun down at the old cross- 
roads hall in Virginia. If you are tired of 
formal, high-hat programs, try this one. 


| management and sanitation. 


Here is Mr. Sadlier-Brown’s | 


Those Caged Layers 


The latest dope on laying, mortality, 
egg quality, cannibalism, etc. 


HE widespread interest in caging the 

layers and the many inquiries we 

have had about the practise, suggest 
that there is probably nothing abroad in 
the poultry world today attracting so 
much attention and causing more wonder 
and concern about “‘what’s it going to 
come to.” 

The subject has been dealt with in these 
columns previously but it is a development 
that will be new for some time to come 
because there is so much yet to learn about 
it—everything in fact. 

Consider the possibilities for controlled 
We have 
yet to secure definite proof under present 
rations and methods of feeding that chicks, 
growing pullets, or layers need ever to 
touch ground or be exposed to the rays of 
direct sunlight. If so, what is to prevent 


| all poultry keeping operations taking place 


in one building where factors such as 
temperature, ventilation, light, humidity 
and sanitation are controlled at will? 

In fact, this is about what is now being 
done at the Ohio Experiment Station at 
Wooster. Eggs were incubated last Jan- 
uary, the chicks were taken from the 
incubator to a battery brooder in an ad- 
joining room. At eight weeks of age the 


| pullets were transferred to laying cages in 
| still another room all within the same 


building. 
Now you ask: “What kind of pullets 
were they?”” Well, when they were seven 


months of age and in 50 per cent produc- 
tion I would say, as many of our visitors 
have said, that they were a pretty good 
looking bunch of pullets. They matured 
more rapidly than similar pullets brooded 
in hot water heated brooder houses and 
transferred to laying houses at 14 weeks. 


Battery Pullets First to Lay 


HE caged pullets started to lay at four 

months and four days and were laying 
50 per cent by the time those in the laying 
house were starting to lay. This rapid 
maturity of the caged pullets may not be 
desirable, and may present a problem to 
be solved. They matured rapidly in spite 
of the fact they had free access to whole 


| grain and mash after ten weeks of age. 








What the longer time behavior of these 
factory pullets is going to be is the big 
question. But their history thus far sug- 
gests interesting possibilities. 

Another test which sets one to thinking 
is that of four groups each of 26 caged 
Leghorn pullets. As chicks they were 
brooded alike in battery brooders but 
grown from 12 to 24 weeks under different 
conditions. Lot 1 was confined in a colon 
house with access to wire screen sun porc 
which as covered with fly screen as was 
the openings to the house. Lot 2 same as 
1 without fly screen. Lot 3 at large on 
contaminated range. Lot 4 at large on 
range not previously used by chickens. 

The egg production in the four lots for 
34 weeks, beginning December 1, was 123, 
120, 76 and 128 eggs respectively per bird. 
The mortality was 17, 21, 33 and 37 aed 
cent. The birds confined to sun porches 
made the better showing as to mortality 
after caging. We have no explanation for 
the high mortality of pullets grown on 
supposedly clean range. If it were clean 
to begin with possibly it did not remain so. 

While the low egg production of the 
pullets grown on contaminated range is 
significant, more surprising is the fact that 
16 per cent of the eggs laid were a total 
loss because of weak or soft-shelled eggs— 
20 times more than such eggs laid by 
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By D. C. Kennard, 


Poultry Editor 


either of the other three groups. This 
would seem to suggest the possibility that 
in some instances the weak and soft-shelled 
eggs may be due to pathological factors. 

This point is mentioned here as an ex- 
ample to show how individually caging the 
layers affords new opportunities for mak- 
ing observations heretofore impossible or 
unavailable. Had this test been con- 
ducted in the usual way in the laying house 
no account could have been made of these 
weak-shelled eggs. They would have been 
eaten by the birds or obscured. Hence, 
this factor which may lead to new informa- 
tion on causes for weak-shelled eggs would 
have continued to escape notice. 

The test further indicates the futility 
of keeping pullets so affected from con- 
taminated range for egg production 
whether they are caged or in the laying 
house. 

In line with previous reports in these 
columns the caged layers in general have 
continued to lay a few more eggs than 
similar pullets in the laying house and the 
mortality has been less. 


Some Laid Two Eggs a Day 
S might be expected, caging the indi- 
vidual layers has been attended with 
surprises and the unexpected. They fre- 
quently lay two eggs a day, some having 
laid two eggs a day for two or three con- 
secutive days. But who would have sup- 
posed that certain birds would learn to 
“dunk”’ their feed or that they would care 
to if they could? Consider the time and 
patience (caged birds have both) necessary 
to wet their feed. 

The water is to one side and above the 
feed receptacle. The bird is obliged to 
carry a drop or so at a time on her beak 
or in her mouth from the water vessel to 
the feed—it takes countless repetitions to 
accomplish the desired effect for it requires 
a considerable amount of water to moisten 
from one-fourth to one-half pound of feed, 
but they sometimes do it. Some, how- 
ever, appear to get wise and practise 
efficiency—they appear to fill their mouth 
with water then empty it into the feed. 
Others appear to drink water profusely, 
then seemingly regurgitate it from the crop 
into feed. 

In rare instances this was carried to 
such extremes that the feed was not only 
saturated but excess water could be 
poured from the feed. How may this pro- 
cedure affect the health of the bird, pro- 
duction, and the size and kind of eggs? 
We wonder. 

Finally, the big question—will caging 
the layers prove a practical and economical 
procedure? We would prefer to side step 
this question because its answer is yet to 
be determined. Much progress and in- 
formation is in the making. Equipment 
supposedly equal to any obtainable less 
than a year ago is now made obsolete by 
recent improvements and labor saving de- 
vices. Great progress has been made and 
will continue to be made in improvements 
and refinements of equipment. The me- 
chanical problems will in due time be 
mostly solved. 

Hence, the greatest need now is more 
experimental evidence and actual experi- 
ence to indicate what is to be the behavior 
of caged layers as to livability, egg quality, 
size, shell texture, egg production, and 
strength of shell. When ample informa- 
tion on these points becomes available, in- 
dividual laying batteries will soon find 
their proper place in modern poultry 
keeping. 
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High Farming 


at Elmwood 
‘By Tim Webb 


"= MR. EDITOR: 

At this writing my potatoes look 
very good, what there are of them. We 
had a very favorable growing season in 
this neighborhood, though we ran into a 
stretch of dry weather the latter part of 
August. 


| 





I say ‘“‘what there are of them,” because | 


you may recollect that I put in only about 
six acres, or eight acres with my certified 
plot. That was all the acreage I felt I 
could buy fertilizer enough for. I decided 
one thing—it would pay me better to put 
a lot of care and fertilizer on a smaller 
acreage than try to spread it too thin over 
a big acreage. 

Maybe that was a mistake. I don’t 
know. Anyway, I expect to dig something 
over 300 bushels an acre, which will be the 
best I have done yet. 
pares very badly with some of the spe- 
cialists up the State, with their 400 and 500 
bushel yields. 


However, it com- | 


Prices are down, too, though improving | 


in the last couple of weeks. We at Elm- 


wood are a little too close to the New Jer- | 


sey potato districts, where they dig up a 
few million tons of spuds, more or less, and 
all try to sell them at once. 
newspapers that the Jerseymen are talking 
of putting on a “strike,” on the Iowa plan, 
to force better prices. Probably that will 
not amount to anything, but if it did it 
would help the price of the Elmwood 
crop too. 

I am hopeful about my certified stock. 
I think conditions are going to improve 
shortly, and there will be more growers 
next winter and spring wanting first-class 
seed than there were last season. At least 
that’s what I am hoping for. TT. Webb. 


=> 


corn crib? Lights in laying 
hardy border? Rations for 
Write National Service for 


Low cost 
house? A 
dairy cows? 
help. 
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SAYINGS OF UNCLE LEVI ZINK 
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Old Ellery Boots, who is always trying 
to mooch free medical advice, talked 
his head off to a tourist doctor over at 
Curly Green’s filling station last week, 
but got nothing for his pains. A city- 
at dog may have some advantages, 
but who ever got a kick out of burying 
a bone in a window-box? 


I see by the | 


Kellogg’s 





have this 


SEALED 


PROTECTION 


THE minute the flakes leave 
the toasting ovens, they are 
completely sealed in a WAX- 
TITE bag which is placed in- 
side the red-and-green pack- 
age. It brings Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes oven-freshto your table. 


There’s a difference in the 
Kellogg method of packaging. 
Notice that Kellogg’s WAX- 
TITE Bag is completely sealed 
at both top and bottom. It’s a 
patented Kellogg feature. 
That’s why Kellogg’s can 
guarantee perfect freshness! 
Compare Kellogg’s and you’ll 





realize they are better corn 
flakes. The very appearance, 
the inviting aroma, the flavor 
and delightful freshness all 
tell a story. Insist on the red- 
and-green package at your 
grocer’s. Where substitutes are 
offered it is seldom in the spirit 


of service. 


Guaranteed by W. K. 
Kellogg: “If you don’t think 
Kellogg’s the best and freshest 
corn flakes you ever ate, re- 
turn the package and we will 
refund your money.” Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


A reac “FARM PRODUCT.” More than 12,000,000 people eat Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes every day. To supply just one day’s demand, over 20,000 bushels of 
corn are necessary. About 2,500,000 quarts of milk and cream are consumed 
daily with Kellogg’s — and tons of orchard fruits. Thousands also use honey 
This is an example of how one industry 


helps others. 


to sweeten their favorite cereal. 
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Don’t 
Gamble 


on secret formulas 


in Laxatives! 




















Don’t take any laxative unless you know 
what is in it! 

Beware of any laxative made by a secret 
formula. It isn’t enough that it ‘*works’’. 
It must work safe/y. 

The wrong sorts of laxatives do more 
harm than good, and doctors will warn you 
against them. Many of them are viciously 


habit-forming. 
No secret about Ex-Lax 


})x-Lax contains a single medicinal ingredi- 
ent—the scientific laxative, phenolphthalein. 

The exclusive formula of Ex-Lax is sim- 
ply the perfect blending, into a delicious 
chocolated base, of phenolphthalein—of the 
right quality, in the correct proportion and 
the correct dose. 

Doctors approve the Ex-Lax way. It 
checks on every point they look for in a 
laxative. 

Since Ex-Lax was offered to the public 
26 years ago, many laxatives have come 
and gone. Yet Ex-Lax is still the leading 
laxative, holding its millions of old friends, 
and winning hosts of new ones every year. 


Acts as Nature does 


4x - Lax simply ‘‘nudges’’ the intestinal 
muscles gently and so stimulates the bowels 
to gentle activity. It does not force or gripe. 
It doesn’t disturb digestion. It acts naturally, 
but surely. It isn’t habit-forming. 


Tastes like delicious chocolate 


There is no more delightful way of taking 
a safe, gentle laxative than the Ex-Lax way. 


If you’ve been using the wrong kind of 
laxative, get Ex-Lax. At all drug stores — 
loc, 25c and Soc. 


Keep “regular” with 


EX-LAX 


—the safe laxative 


that tastes like: chocolate 


























A True Farm House 
Ne ING Shamelessly copied from farm house , The house 


is quite so 
sad as the 
sight of a house, 
obviously de- 


architecture of earlier days 


shown here has 
been planned with 
all of the above 
principles in 


signed for a nar- By Elliott Lea mind. Its ex- 
row city lot, terior, simple and 
placed in the comfortable look- 


seemingly illimitable space of the average 
farm. 

The good country house differs in its 
essentials from the good city house. It is 
more lived in, more worked in and gen- 
erally has a wider range of usages and 
usually rougher usage than the city house. 
It is the farmer’s office and the farm wife’s 
work shop as well as the family shelter. 
In the city a kitchen is merely a place to 
prepare meals but on the farm it becomes 
periodically a bakery, a cannery, and in 
many cases a dairy as well. The laundry 
too, is of more importance in the farm 
home, for in nearly all cases all of the 
laundry must be done at home. 

The good farm house should be ample 
in size, its rooms conveniently arranged; 
that is, every room readily accessible to 
every other room; it should have all the 
necessary facilities for the work which 
goes on there as well as for the ordinary 
purposes of living, and it should offer 
possibilities for easy expansion. 

It should be light and airy, with an 
abundance of windows; yet not so many 
| as to destroy wall space or make the house 
| hard to heat in winter. It should be well 
| constructed in order to cut down main- 

tenance expense. 

And last, but by no means least, it 
should have as much of beauty and of 
pleasantness, both inside and out, as well 

| may be, in order that it may be a pleasant 


| place in which to dwell. 


SCREENED PORCH 
8 , 


o« Ise 


LivinG Room 


IDe"« IB-. 





| Two sleeping rooms downstairs 
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ing, is inspired by those farmhouses of 
an older day, whose utter simplicity and 
unquestionable suitability to their use has 
made them models well worthy of the 
unashamed copying which architects of 
today practise. It fits well into the land- 
scape, it seems to grow out of the ground 
and not merely to be perched on top of it. 
It is pleasant, peaceful and hospitable. 

From the small central hall one may 
enter living-room, kitchen, either of the 
two bed-rooms, the bath-room or the 
stairs leading up. The dining-room, built 
off the end of living-room and kitchen, 
forms one wall of the screened porch in 
the back. This porch, besides being a 
great convenience, will serve as an entry 
to the house for the men coming from the 
fields or farm buildings; and in summer it 
will be a cool and comfortable auxiliary 
to the kitchen. There is a good supply of 
closets (one in every room except the 
dining-room) and every room has at least 
two windows. Opportunity for expansion 
is afforded by the second floor, where two 
extra bed-rooms may be added when the 
need arises or finances permit. 

The house is shown constructed of brick 
but could just as well be built with a wood 
frame with siding or shingles for the walls. 
If stone were available on the farm or in 
the immediate neighborhood a great saving 
might be effected by using it. At the 
same time this would help to enhance both 
the beauty and value of the house. 


STORAGE 


Room for expansion upstairs 
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Topics in Season 


Continued from page 3 


Tue farmers who are least | 


out of fix about farming conditions are 
the ones who are doing diversified farming. 
That is, growing crops, milking cows, feed- 
ing pigs, selling eggs and poultry—several 
sources of income, plus something toward 
the family food supply. One could make 
a generality of it and say: In every eco- 
nomic depression the diversified farmer 
fares best. 

Some folks have taken diversified farm- 
ing to mean dairying; but dairying isn’t 
diversified farming if the dairyman de- 
pends entirely on a milk check for income. 
The dairy farmer who qualifies as a 
diversified farmer is the one who separates 
his milk (or at least a part of it), sells 
cream or butter, or home dairy spread, or 
cheese; and makes his skim-milk go as 
far as it will in feeding pigs and chickens. 
Even the dairyman needs to diversify to 
get ahead. 

One thing is very plain. No dairy 
farmer can afford to send milk to market 
at prices which now prevail for surplus. 
Get rid of the shy milkers, the three 
teaters, the uncertain breeders and the 
ones that give blue milk. Then see if 
you have a surplus. 

An Oklahoma reader writes that she 
has been getting 25 cents a gallon for milk 
by making American cheese to sell. She 
has the whey for her turkeys and chickens. 


EVER think of fertilizers as 
weed killers? In an experimental pasture 
at Fort Arkinson, Wis., mullein and other 
coarse weeds were completely eradicated 
as a result of fertilizing for two years with 
superphosphate, muriate of potash and 
cyanamid. The grass was overrun with 
weeds before fertilizing. Other advan- 
tages of fertilizing were longer pasture 
season, greater milk production per acre. 
The use of sulphate of ammonia lessened 
the damage of white grubs on pasture in 
Wisconsin tests. 


Wuen the members of 
American Zinc Institute held their annual 
meeting in St. Louis last April, they asked 
Alvin Eckart, a fruit farmer, to come in 
from Saint Clair county, IIl., and tell 
them whether farmers are interested in 
longer-life galvanized roofing. Mr. Eckart 
told them ‘“‘Yes” in no uncertain way. 

He told of what he and other farmers 
had gone through in the use of what they 
thought was good metal roofing, but which 
turned out to be cheap material, with so 
little zine on that it had to be painted in a 
short time. In his own case he put on a 
metal roof that his dealer sold him for 
“something very fine’’ and had to paint 
it within a year. The reason he put the 
roofing on in the first place was to have 
something that wouldn’t need painting. 

“Don’t kid yourselves into thinking that 
the farmer is looking for cheap corrugated 
roofing,’ said he. ‘‘You have got to show 
him because he has been trimmed on it 
too long and too often. You have got to 
give him something good and show him 
that it is absolutely gilt-edged, and then 
you can do business. 

“Our business is fruit growing and we 
know what it is. You can tell a fellow 
once that an apple is a good eating apple. 
Don’t forget, if it isn’t, he will tell people: 
‘Some fellow along such and such a high- 
way sold me a lot of bum apples as good 
eating apples, and I couldn’t eat them’.” 

Mr. Eckart paid the Zinc Institute folks 
a nice tribute because of their efforts to 
put metal roofs back in good repute by 
getting manufacturers to put a two-ounce 
coating of zinc on the metal. If you are 
buying metal roofing, and want perma- 
nence, be sure to get a heavy coat of 
zinc on metal not lighter than 28 gauge. 








ABOUT the year 1864, 
farmers began to grow what is 
known as White Burley Tobacco. A 
few casks of this tobacco were taken 
to the St. Louis Fair in 1867 and 
sold for 58c a pound. 

White Burley Tobacco is used to 
make Granger. This tobacco is the 
best pipe tobacco that grows. 

You will notice the difference as 
soon as you light up your pipe of 
Granger. There is a most pleasing 
aroma. It burns slower, and every 


smoker who tries it says that it 


smokes cooler and never gums a pipe. 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON A LIGGETT & MYERS PRODUCT 
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Hotter than Coq] Lots 


uw, @udno dirt 
f ten Do away forerer with the drudgery of 
| wood orcoal. The most simple and eco- 
nomical invention on the market is now giv- 
ing perfectsatisfaction to enthusiastic users ev- 
erywhere. This new invention {s a new type oil 
burner that takes the place of wood or coal and 
automatically and silently changescheap oil in- 
to one of the quickest and hottest fires known. 


Burns 96% Air—4% Cheap Oil 
The International Oil Burner fits in the fire 
box of any range, stove or furnace. Installed 
in a few minutes. No noisy motor or complli- 
cated parts. 10 year guarantee. 


Costs Only a Few Dollars 
Heats just as wellasa $400 or $500 ofl burner 
7s any Without electricity or pe. Simr'y turn one 

valve and you have all the heat you want. 
Cleaner and better for heating and cooking. 
Approved by National Underwriters’ Labor- 
atories and engineers. Over 150,000 in use. 


30 DAYS TRIAL OFFER 


Try this wonderful burner right in your own 
home at our risk. Act quickly and get our 
special low introductory price. Sold under 

absolute money-back guarantee Write at 
TS ANY once for FREE booklet on home heating 
MEATINGSTOVE ond FREE burner offer. 


| Agents-Dealers-Distributors 


Our FREE burner offer starts you In business. 
Bigmoney tobe made. Demand is enormous. 
Wealsowantspareor fulltime workersimmedi- 
ately. If $500 a month and more interests you, 
write or wire for our protected territory offer. 


Clip This Coupon 
INTERNATIONAL OIL HEATING CO, 
3800-10 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Dept. 540-O 

8end your free booklet and free details on home heating 
for stove [) furnace (J. Also free burner offer. 

P| errr 
NE ids sitneeeewesnsceke bdesenenne se ipa asi 

Cc] Check if interested in making money as an Inter- 
national representative with protected territory. 


FREE LIGHT OFFER] 
For 30 Days! 
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HIS amazing offer is made to in- 
troduce a new-type Tn more 
economical, more beautiful than any 
you ever saw before—or you pay 
nothing! Ideal for farms, small town 
or suburban homes. We state posi- 
tively that it is better than. elec- 
tricity, gas or any old-style lamp. 
Easier on the eyes, costs incredibly 
little to operate, makes enough light 
foran entire house. Yet requires no installation, no wires, no tub- 
‘%, no soot, no chimneys to clean, is fool-proof, prac tically un 
breakabie in ordinary use. BUT you be the judge! For a limited 
time one of these new lamps (glass or parchment shade) will be 
sent to any responsible home on 30-day FREE TEST. Nothing 
shi d till you order it. Write quick for pictures and details. 


ON LAMP CQ., 370 Lamp Building, AKRON, OHIO. 


AGENTS! 
Here’s something 
brand new! Just 
out! New product 








big money. We ex 
lain everything 
rite today. 














If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible 
you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay Fever 
keeps you sneezing and snuffing while your 
eyes water and nose discharges continuously, 
don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier Asthma 
Co. for a free trial of a remarkable method. No 
matter where you live or whether you have any 
faith in any remedy under the Sun, send for 
this free trial. If you have suffered for a life- 
time and tried everything you could learn of 
without relief; even if you are utterly dis- 
couraged, do not abandon hope but send today for 
this free trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 430-M Frontier Bld¢g., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





For all the skin 
troubles of child- 
Cuticura hood. Wise mothers 
Ointment should always keep 


it on hand. 




















Price 25e. Sample free. Address; 
“Quticura,” Dept. 25B, Malden, Mass. 

















QUILT PIECES Fast Colors — Prints 


— Percales — Trial 
Bundle Postpaid 25c. 
Grant’s Supply Store, Dept. B, Warsaw, Illinois 





When answering advertisements say, 
“T saw it in The Farm Journal.” 


Four dresses that are smart 
and practical jor girls 
from six to fourteen 


By 
Jane Moreland 


UMMER clothes are usually more 

comfortable the first weeks of school 

than heavier ones but by October 
1, thoughts of fall clothes are mixed with 
the rule for square root and the capital of 
Tibet in nearly every bobbed head which 
is bending over books. To help them and 
their mothers solve the problem—of the 
clothes, not the square root—we are pre- 
senting this month four especially good fall 
models for young things who would be 
stylish. 

Two-fabric combinations are good style 
and No. 3272 will make it possible to let 
down a dress that is too short or obtain 
an entirely new garment from two pieces 
of goods either of which would be too 
little for a separate dress. The wrap-over 
side closing effect and the collar is one of 
the new high necked types that will be so 
much worn. No. 3272 is designed for 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 8 years requires 
134 yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial with 1 yard 35-inch 
contrasting. 

Little sister likes a jacket 
dress quite as much as her 
mother or older sister does. 


3145 


of Style in School 
Clothing Nowadays f= 
sa 


nected 








No. 3145 is a complete dress with 
short sleeves and possesses a jacket 
besides. The little bows on the front 
which are tricky additions, the cuffs, 
and revers might well be made of a 
contrasting color. This model is de- 

signed for 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 8 

years requires 314 yards of 39-inch materi- 

al and & yard of 35-inch contrasting. 

The guimpe dress is back and no style 
appeals more to most mothers than this 
does for practicability and daintiness. No. 
2720 which is an excellent example of this 
type is designed for 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
10 years requires 17g yards of 39-inch 
material for the dress with 114 yards of 
39-inch material for blouse and 214 yards 
of ruffling. 

Blue serge is one of the standby ma- 
terials which never loses favor and it 
would be a good choice for this guimpe 
dress. With a frilly white blouse or a red 
silk one it would make for the girl from 
6 to 12 a frock that would be becoming 
and easily kept in good condition. Besides 
blue serge there are numberless woolens, 
cottons and rayons which could be chosen 
and would be suitable also. 

One of the new coat styles, No. 3463, 
will be seen on the girl at the head of 
the stairs. In the model shown the plaid 
was a brown and white, the belt and but- 
tons brown and the collar white. It is 
designed for 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 8 
years requires 2 yards of 
39-inch material with 4 
yard of 39-inch contrasting. 

A red and black plaid 
with red buttons, black belt 
and white collar is smart. 


2720 3465 





Patterns can be secured by mail postage prepaid, from The Farm 
size required. 


up-to-date styles by mail, 10 cents. 


Be sure to give number an 


14 


Pa., 10 cents each. 


Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, 
1932 Winter Catalog containing 175 
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Care of the 


Permanent Wave 
By Phyllis Wray 


HAT oft heard cry, “My permanent 

was lovely when I first got it but look 
at it now!’’ is the complaint of those 
women who expect miracles—who think 
they have done their duty by their hair 
for the next six months when they leave 
the beauty shop with a fresh permanent 
all nicely set. They immediately let down 
on the job of hair grooming and when the 
curly locks begin to look less than beautiful 
they blame the operator, the machine, and 
a few other things, but never themselves. 

When you get a permanent wave make 
up your mind that you are going to give it 
generous and intelligent attention. In the 
first place, the process of waving has a 
tendency to dry the hair. This can be 
corrected by the use of a small portion of 
oil daily. And it should be done because 
dry hair lacks life and lustre. Part the 
hair in several places and apply the oil to 
the scalp, massaging it in with a rotating 
and lifting motion. Remember, not too 
much oil. Just enough to get down into 
the scalp and feed the hair roots. For this 
purpose olive oil is good, also liquid vase- 
line. Massage for two or three minutes, 
longer if you can spare thetime. Of 
course, regular brushing is necessary too. 


Each Must Decide for Herself 


S to the shampoo, it is impossible to 
state definitely how often this should be 
done. You will have to decide for yourself 
in this matter. The important thing is 
that the hair is washed when it is dirty 
whether this be once a week, or more or 
less. The permanently waved hair should 
be given a hot oil shampoo. To do this 
heat some olive oil, apply it generously to 
the scalp, wrap the head in a warm towel 
and let the oil seep in for an hour at least. 
Use a bland liquid soap or any of the 
reputable prepared shampoos for the wash- 
ing process. Give the head three wash- 
ings, rinsing thoroughly each time, and 
being especially thorough with the last 
rinsing. Make certain that every trace of 
soap is removed from the hair and scalp. 
If the water is hard add some lemon juice 
or vinegar to last rinse to prevent hair 
being sticky. 

Now comes the setting. A permanent 
wave can not be left flying about as it is 
drying. 
tering. If it is not convenient for you to 
have somebody set your hair you can make 
a neat job of it yourself after a few tries. 
Naturally it will seem a bit clumsy at 
first but don’t let that discourage you. 





| 





The result will be most unflat- | 


While the hair is still quite wet, comb it | 


out. Sit down in front of a good mirror 
and with the palm of your hand push the 
hair up until you can see the outlines of 
the wave. Press these into place with the 
fingers, using the first and second fingers 
asaclamp. A wave lotion, one that is not 
sticky, will help to get the waves in place 
and keep them there. With the setting 
done, cover the hair with a net until it is 
dry. These nets are obtainable at any 
drug or dry goods shop and they are in- 
expensive. 

Perhaps all this sounds like an enormous 
amount of trouble to put oneself to in 
order to keep a permanent wave looking 
like new. Well, it isn’t. Here’s your pro- 
gram. Two or three minutes massage 
(remember, just a tiny bit of oil) daily, a 
little brushing, a hot oil shampoo once a 
week or once every two weeks, followed 
by the setting and there you are, the 
possessor of a perfectly groomed head. 





Have you a special beauty problem? Would you 
like the names of the manufacturers of the cos- 
metics mentioned? Write to Phyllis Wray of The 
Farm Journal. Send stamped, self-addressed en- 


velope, pl 








Longer service at a lower price 


with 
Patented 


EVEREADY 


LAYERBILT 
Radio “B” Batteries 





ALSO this famous “B” battery has 
been improved 40%. Still longer 
life! Still surer, better “B” cur- 
rent! And in addition to improv- 
ing Eveready Layerbilt quality, 
the price has been reduced. At 
these new prices you get 73% 
more service for your “B” bat- 
tery dollar. 

Election time is almost here. 
Make certain that your radio is 
at its best for you to listen in 
election night. Buy Eveready 
Layerbilts now. Remember, only 
Eveready builds Layerbilts! Made 
by the world’s largest manufac- 
turers of “B”’ batteries. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago New York San Francisco 


Unit of and Carbon 
Union Carbide Corporation 





Coming to 


NEW YORK? 


You'll find exceptional comfort, 
convenience and service at this 
famous hotel. Large, comfortable 
rooms with bath cost as little as 


$3 per day 


John J. Woelfle, Manager 
HOTEL 


McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th St. 











Old Gold Wanted oi, 7,22 


ry. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ship today to 
SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
Dept. 1026, Fort Worth, Texas 
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Compare last year’s prices 
with the latest reduction: 
Eveready Layerbilt No. 486 


Last year’s price Price now 
4.25 $2.95 

Eveready Layerbilt No. 485 

Last year’s price Price now 


$2.95 $1.95 


Cylindrical cell-type Eveready 

“B” Batteries have also been 

reduced — some now selling as 
low as $1.75 




















The New “A” Battery 
for the New Air Cell Sets 


Eveready engineers have developed a 
new radio “A” battery — the Eveready 
Air Cell—which eliminates all trouble- 
some recharging —and reduces the 
cost of “A” power. Hear the latest in 
battery-operated radio, have your 
dealer demonstrate one of the new 
Air Cell Sets. 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
Slo on time at cone eons 4 
a pny bp es Oo canvassing. e 

~ you by our new simple Photo-Color 


ma cupply you with work. Write 
process snd’ ree Book to-day. 


The Lp heey = VANCE —T Ltd. 


Lear to MOUNT BIRDS 





N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 5887 Court Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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Lightning Fast 
— Hard Hitting 
and Xpert 
Saves You Money 


The fast, hard hitting Xpert shell is as fine a 
load for bird and rabbit shooting as any man 
can want —and Xpert saves you money. 

It’s a quality shell, of course, like Western 
Super-X and Field loads. Xpert gets what it 


goes after. 


xpeti 
aap Ke 


You'll like this dependable shell. 
Reliable, because of the balanced 
excellence of every factor. Clean, 
fast, uniform powder. Round, 
smooth, true-to-size shot. Fast, 
clean, non-corrosive primer that protects the 
gun bore from rust. And like all Western 
shells, Xpert is loaded with a special, im- 
proved type of wad that always seals per- 
fectly against the powder gas. Unlike ordi- 
nary wads, it will not absorb nor give off 
moisture into the powder....Use Xpert 
shells and enjoy better shooting. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Write for free, descrip- 
tive leaflets. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1042 Adams Street, East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 






There is no more reliable shotgun 
for all-purpose farm use than the fa- 
mous Winchester Modelg7 Repeater. 
Priced as low as $37.20, including tax. 











| Warm Springs Indian 


Young Farmers’ Doings 


boys in Colorado suggests a rabbit 

drive. The rabbits could be used for 
food by unemployed folks in cities, he 
points out. The farm bureau of Prowers 
county, Colo., had a hunt last winter and 
gave the rabbits to the poor of Pueblo and 
Denver. 


JOR winter sport, one of the F. F. A. 


THIRTY-ONE fellowships 
were awarded this year to 31 honor men 
from leading agricultural colleges by the 
Danforth Foundation and Purina Mills. 
These business fellowships comprise a trip 
to St. Louis to spend two weeks studying 
the manufacture, sales and research meth- 
ods of the Purina organization, then two 
weeks on the shore of Lake Michigan at 
the American Youth Foundation Camp. 
At camp the young fellows engage in an 
intensive course in recreation and social 
leadership, in company with young people 
from all parts of the country. 

This is the fourth year of the Danforth 
Fellowship plan. F. F. A. and 4-H boys 
who are juniors in college are eligible for 
the awards. The Dean of Agriculture in 
each college represented selects three candi- 
dates, and the officials of the Danforth 
Foundation pick from the three the one 
whose experience and interests make him 
best suited for the training. 


PHIL CASSEL, Costa Mesa, 
Calif., sends the Young Folks’ Editor his 
4-H club record book, which shows Phil 
made a profit of $113.11 in his rabbit 
project. He started with one buck and 
nine does that cost $26. His feed costs 
from January 1 to July 26 were $23.32. He 
sold $59.23 worth of rabbits and $7.20 
worth of fertilizer. He had 101 rabbits on 
hand when he closed his record. He 
counted his labor in at 20 cents an hour. 
Phil is all set to attend state agricultural 
college at Davis, Calif. 


To increase the number of 
pheasants for sportsmen in New York, 
eggs are distributed to 4-H club boys for 
hatching. In 1931 the boys hatched 
100,000 eggs, and this year the number 
distributed (45 eggs to each club member) 
was close to 120,000. W. J. Wright, state 
club leader, says the boys raise as many of 
the birds hatched as would be raised by 


| any other method. The state conservation 


commission buys the pheasants back from 
the boys and then sets them free for 
hunters. 


Ar a cost of exactly 50 
cents for transportation, 16 F. F. A. boys 
(Gresham, Ore.) and their instructor, Glen 
Weaver, took a 510-mile tour in May. 
They used the high school bus for the trip. 
Bedding, cooking utensils and three days’ 
food supply went along with the group. 

The tour took them to the horse-meat 
packing plant, where horses from the 
reservation are 
slaughtered under government inspection. 
Most of the meat is barreled and shipped 
to Sweden and Germany. Some of it is 
made into dog food, and some into fish 
food. 

Next the boys visited the community 
poultry project at Scappoose. Camped 
for lunch near Rainier, then visited the 
projects of F. F. A. boys at Rainier. Next 
came a trip through the dried milk plant 
of Lower Columbia River Dairy Associa- 
tion at Clatskanie, where 28,000 pounds 
of milk is received daily. The boys camped 
for the night at the picnic grove of Astoria 
branch experiment station. Events of the 
night were a shower, and the theft of some 
bacon by a dog. 

Next day the boys saw the dirigible 
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Akron, visited the experiment station 
grounds, dug clams at Gearhart, spent 
some time at Seaside, made noon camp at 
Cannon Beach, visited the Tillamook 
cheese factory, and went to a farm where 
overhead irrigation is used on pasture. 
— was made between Cloverdale and 

tis. 

Third day, visited Smith-Hughes schools 
at Corvallis, Albany and Lebanon. Got 
home Wednesday at 7.15 p. m. 


THERE is nothing unusual 
in the fact that a poultry house for 150 
layers was built last July at the New Jersey 
Agricultural College. The unusual feature 
is that this poultry house was built by 
F. F. A. boys, and is to be used by boys 
who want to take their hens to college 
with them. There are now eight laying 
houses at the New Jersey institution for 
the use of students who want to shelter 
their own birds and earn money for college 
expenses. For this newest house, the state 
association of F. F. A. furnished the money 
for building materials, and the six boys did 
the work under the guidance of their agri- 
cultural instructors. 


In the annual Club Week 
Contest at Pennsylvania State College the 
livestock judging trophy was won by the 
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Keystone judging champs—Lee Homan, 
Elmer Stiver, Samuel Stiver 


4-H judging team from Center county. 
Members of the team are Lee Homan, 
Elmer Stiver, Samuel Stiver. 


Many letters from boys 
(and their teachers, too) have asked the 
Young Folks’ Editor for pictures of horses 
of the different breeds. There is now a 
dandy horse booklet to be had, Book of 
Champions, that contains pictures of last 
year’s champions, together with facts 
about the origin and purpose of each breed 
of horse—Percheron, Clydesdale, Thor- 
oughbred, Morgan, and all. Write the 
Young Folks’ Editor to learn how you can 
get a copy without cost. Stamp would 
be welcome. 


NEW JERSEY club mem- 
bers who own nearly 3,000 birds are now 
selling eggs in cartons sealed with a label, 
on which is a guarantee of freshness, 
statement of egg size, key letter to iden- 
tify the seller, and statement of county 
and club name. 
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Deformed or 9 
Injured Back 5 


Thousands of f 







Remarkable Cases 


A Man, helpless, unable to 
stand or walk, yet was riding 
horseback and playing ten- 
nis within a year. An i 
Lady of 72 years, suffered + 
for many years, was helpless, Wee } 
found relief. A — oe He ae \ 
aralyzed, was playing about hes 
oe house in 3 weeks. A Rail- TH eA ee 
Road man, dragged under a switch engine and 
his back broken, reports instant relief and ulti- 
mate cure. We have successfully treated over 
fifty-nine thousand cases in the past 30 years. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE 


We will prove its value in your own case. The 
Philo Burt Appliance is light, cool, elastic and 
easily adjusted—how different 
from the old torturing, plaster- 
cast, leather and celluloid jackets 
or steel braces. 
Every sufferer with a weakened, 
injured, diseased or de- 
p formed spine owes it to 
. himself to investigate. 
i Doctors recommend it. 
Price within reach of all. 


Send For Information 
Describe your case so we 
} can give you definite in- 
formation at once. 

PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 

218-10 Odd Fellows Temple 

JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 

















SAVAS LE 
Show this amazing shoe 1°) invention. 
Mends a hole or straightens a heel for one 
cent. Makes an entire new half sole for as 
low as 4% cents. No nails, or tools 
J necessary. Just an old knife. Spreads on 
like butter on bread. ies and smooth 
overnight. Will not soften, crack or | off. 
Wears like leather. Tough, flexible, non- 
ekid and guaranteed. 
Free Sample on Leather 
Rush name and address for Free Sample on 
leather and agent's offer showing how you 
fon jon product prople buy ROW! 
Lo uc pie buy 
Savasole Co..K-19 Daylight Bidg , Cincianati, 0. 
MENDS A HOLE OR STRAICHTENS A HEEL, / CENT 


Write today! MAKES A COMPLETE NEW SOLE, 4/2 CENTS 





Keeps rust out of 
shotgun barrels 


When moisture gets into the barrel, 
rust forms overnight. By using 


HOPPE’S NO. 9 
after a day’s shooting, rust is prevented. 
Also removes leading, metal fouling and 
powder residue, and will keep your = 
like new. Get a 2-oz. bottle from your dealer 
or send 10c for sample. Gun Cleaning 
Guide FREE. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2322 N. Sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


prs inh Bull Stong 


tt 32 CENTS A ROD 


Horse-High, Chicken-Tight 22} cts.a rod. 
Hog-High, Pig-Tight Fence 143 cts. a rod. 
Fence forevery purpose direct to you 
at manufacturer's lowest wholesale peices. 
Our Encyclopedia of Fence is free. 
A good time to economize.Send for it today! 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 241 Muncie, ind. 
My Introductory Boxes 
Man or woman wanted in each locali- 

ty to advertise our goods and distrib- 
ute Introductory Packages to con- 
sumers. Must be satisfied with 90c 

an hour at start. Write at once for 

full particulars. 


ALBERT MILLS, Route Mor. 
§30 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohie. 


WELT Ca a Home/ 


\/ Earn up to $25 a week or more, growing 
Mushrooms in your cellar or shed. Bi 
demand. We tell you how. Illustrated boo! 

and details free. Start — write lay. 

AMERICAN MUSHROOM INDUSTRIE §, Ltd., Dept. 223, Toronto, Ont. 




















































Harvesting Game 


ONSERVATION, like agriculture, is 

faced with the need for better cropping 
methods. Iowa’s game and wild life re- 
sources will be restored to the extent that 
the Iowa farmer is encouraged to provide 
food, cover and protection for natural 
propagation and increase of the particular 
species suited to his farm.” 

This statement was made by President 
R. M. Hughes, Iowa State College, in an- 
nouncing a gift of $9,000 from J. N. Darl- 
ing, better known as Ding, world famous 
cartoonist, for a study of problems in wild 
life conservation at the Iowa institution. 
Incidentally, the Iowa Fish and Game 
Commission matched Ding’s gift. 

It was pointed out by Aldo Leopold not 
long ago in Game Survey of the North 
Central States that other things than 
shooting are responsible for a decrease in 
wild life. Improved farm practises, such 
as removal of hedge fences, siloing of corn, 
mowing of ragweeds, cleaning out fence- 
rows, pasturing woodlots, have helped 
other farm crops at the expense of the 
bobwhite. 

Which suggests the question: ‘Has the 
game crop enough value to enable it to 
compete with other crops in determining 
farm practises?”’ The final answer to this 
question, when it is written, will involve 
recognition of the farmer’s right to game 
on his own land, and some method of 
selling this right to sportsmen. 

A sportsmen’s mutual in Illinois leases 
farm land and carries insurance to protect 
farmers against damage to property. Only 
members of the sportsmen’s mutual can 
hunt on the leased lands, and they pay 
for the privilege on the basis of so much 
for each quail, rabbit, pheasant, etc. Here 
is encouragement not only to protection, 
~_ to propagation of game birds on the 
arm. 


y —_—___— } 


Electricity Grows Up 


Continued from page 7 


Back to the dairy again for a bit of 
news about electric pasteurization. This 
is secured by passing milk preheated to 
120° F. through a vertical chamber, two 
of the walls being made of carbon elec- 
trodes. As the milk goes through it is 
heated by passage of a 220-volt alter- 
nating current through it. The heated 
milk is used to preheat the incoming flow. 

A little more spectacular is the electric 
hen feeder. The pens in Maryland egg- 
laying contest were equipped with these a 
year ago. Scratch feed pans are hinged 
to the roof and held in place by electro- 
magnets. Closing a switch in the control 
room scatters grain in all of the 100 pens 
at the same time. Might hook this up 
with the time switch where morning lights 
are , 
The electric hotbed ought to be men- 
tioned, not because it is so new, but 
because of the rapidity with which it has 
come into use. The electric bed provides 
uniform temperature, and there is not the 
danger of disease which is present in 
manure. 

Not exactly new, but offering new op- 
portunity for profit on a great many 
farms, are such standard uses as feed 
grinding and mixing; pumping water; 
running separators and milking machines; 
ventilating dairy barns; shearing sheep or 
clipping udders and flanks of dairy cows; 
clipping horses; warming water for poul- 
try; insect control; aap hye buildings; 
sawing wood; grinding tools; cleaning seed; 
filling silo; washing vegetables; operating 
stationary spray plants and fruit washers; 
hatching and brooding; cooling milk; ultra- 
violet irradiation for poultry and stock; 
etc. 
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“This was a 


Super-X day, Bob. 


They were flying too high 
for the shells you were using’ 


Days when they're flying high are 

Super-X days... made to order 

for this long rangeload!... What 

if the ducks aren't decoying?... What if 
they do circle and circle your blind—out of 
range of ordinary shells? ... You can reach 
up and get them with Super-X! 

This year prepare to take the long range 
shots. There's sport aplenty in every one of 
them. Roast duck for your table—if you 
shoot Super-X! 

Unlike ordinary shells, the shot column of 
the Super-X load holds together in a con- 
centrated mass, even at the longer ranges. At 
60 yards approximately 80% of the effective 
pallets are bunched within a space of only 8 
feet! ... There's the reason for its long range 
killing power. 

Mail the coupon for Capt. Askins’ booklet, 
“Super-X—The Long Range Load.” Sent 
free, with leaflets describing Western Xpert 
and Field shells for upland shooting! 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
1042 Benton Street, East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices : Jersey City, N.J., San Francisco, Cal. 









Winchester Model 12 is the most 
widely used repeating gun among duck hunt- 
ers. Over 1,900,000 inchester Repeating 
Shotguns in use. Model 138 an outstanding 
value. Standard grade is priced as low as $47.90, 
including tax. 


the Marshes 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 

1042 Benton Street, East Alton, Ill. 

Gentiemen : Please send Capt. Askins’ free booklet on, 
“Super-X"—and leaflets describing the hard hitting 
Western Xpertand Western Field shells. 
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Here’s a real bargain . 


good for a limited time only: 
For as little as $5.45 and any old 
lamp or lantern (any kind), you can 
get a brand new, modern Coleman 
that gives 300 candlepower of pure 
white light at a cost of lf a night. 
New low prices on all models. See 

your dealer or write us. 

FREE Off. of Coleman Silk- 
CF Lite Mantles. 
Made of especially treated Rayon fibre 
.. « built stronger to last longer. Try a 
pair at our expense! Fill out and mail 
the coupon below. Enclose 10¢ to 
cover postage and packing. No fur- 

ther cost... the mantles are FREE. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE COMPANY | 
Dept. ¥J12, Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A., or | 
Toronto, Ont., Canada | 


me two Coleman SILK-LITE Mantles on your FREE 
0 OFFER. I enclose 10 cents to cover postage and pecking. 


| 
.50 Trade-In Offer on Col 
1 (7) fend fall getaite of your $1 er on Coleman 


Name ; 

















The Nation’s Choice 


Every woman who has a Style 
Queen Coat loves it—every woman 
who hasn't one seems to want one 
...the demand for the Chicago 
Mail Order Co.'s Style Queen 
values is nation-wide. Pictured 
here is a Style Queen Coat of 
Paris Mode expressed in fashiona- 
ble Tricot Velour. You'll say this is an 
$8.00 to $10.00 coat... our price is only 
$5.98. You'll find it pictured on page 11 
ofourFallCatalog. Our wide varieties 
arespiced with astounding economy. 

Send for our New Catalog of Style 
Queen Coats, Hats, Dresses, Clothing and 
Footwear Bargains for All the Family 
at Guaranteed Lowest Prices. Send for 
catalog—start saving today. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 
Dept, MZUN CH/CACO JL. 














NEW KIND OF 


‘(RON 
Burns 2 


Super-Speed Amazes 
Housewives— Pays Agents 


Housewives up to 


everyy ere 3 

e 
sec wariert $15 to $25 
Beira ? ina Day 
or eee city at the cost. No wires, no hose, no attachments 
to er with. ick, re; ted, uniform heat. Cuts ironing 
time in half. Irons big washing for only Ic. Burns 96% air—only 


4 erosene [coal . . rustproof, CHRO- 
Miu insures ffefons service. No wonder agents like 






* j Writs today for full certlowlars 30-day free trial 
or . 
FREE TRIAL offer, and proof of big money opporeanity. 
AKRON LAMP & MFG. CO., 310-A Iron St., Akron, Ohio 








FALSE TEETH 


No longer need any wearer of false teeth fear his 
plates won't fit tight. FASTEETH, a new pure 

wder, sprinkled on your plates every morning 
olds them tight and comfortable all day long. No 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. FASTEETH keeps 
false teeth from dropping or wobbling. Gives same 
secure confidence you enjoyed with natural teeth 
whether laughing, eating, talking, sneezing or 
coughing. akes you forget you wear false teeth. 
Keeps breath sweet and gums from getting sore. 
To hold plates longest insist upon genuine 
FASTEETH. Atall gooddrug stores. Send 10c 
for liberal trial size. 


FASTEETH INCORPORATED, Dept. B, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
(nina 





| discern the cause. 



















Redecorate with House Plants 


Healthy Specimens add a note of cheer to the home 


By Helen Van Pelt Wilson 


house was, on examination, undeni- 


Ties living-room of the gray old farm 
ably shabby. No economic planning 


| had yet brought in the wherewithal for 


clean wall paper, a new rug, or a fresh 
cover on the old sofa. Yet what a sense of 


| newness, and brightness, and cheerfulness 


was here. For a minute I couldn’t quite 
Then I realized—it 
was the houseplants! The bright, pink 
and white begonias, the fresh leaved ferns, 
the brilliant crimson geraniums, and the 
eager, tumbling vines gave such a sense 
of well-being, such a note of hope to the 
otherwise worn aspect of this room. 

The color of flowers, the pattern of 
leaves—these are means of redecoration 
open to every one at almost no cost at all, 
since every lover of flowers is happy to 
pass on to a neighbor a slip or root of some 
admired plant. It doesn’t even cost us 
much time, if our attention is regular and 
intelligent. What principles, then, must 
we know to produce attractive, vigorous 
house plants? 

All plants require light. Flowering ones 
such as the geraniums and begonias, to 
produce blossoms, need all the winter sun- 
shine a southern or eastern window can 
supply while some of the foliage plants 
such as the fern, the English ivy, or the 
Aspidistra will thrive beautifully at a 
northern exposure. 


Plants Like Cool Rooms 


OO great heat, particularly if the room 
atmosphere is dry, soon discourages 


| the most willing growers. A temperature 


of 65° to 70° during the day with a drop no 
lower than 55° at night is most suitable. 
Dryness can be counteracted by keeping 


| pans of water on the radiators or by sprink- 


ling the foliage. I do this daily with a 
little plant sprayer I bought. It saves 
carrying plants to laundry tubs and 
faucets and promotes such healthy vigor. 
Some people find a wet whisk a useful 
substitute for a sprayer and many simply 
wipe the leaves of the rubber plant, 
Pandanus, and such, with a damp cloth. I 
like my sprayer though, because, reaching 
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the underside of the leaves with its fine 
mist, it drives out lurking insects and, with 
soap suds added every ten days for the 
ferns, it wards off scale. It’s a certainty 
the clean, actively growing plant is no 
happy home for aphis and mealy bugs! 

Plants need fresh air even in the coldest 
weather. Like us, they grow groggy in a 
stuffy room. I try to ventilate indirectly 
by opening windows and doors in an ad- 
joining room or by putting a canvas win- 
dow ventilator for ten minutes or so a day 
in a window of the room the plants occupy. 
I never, of course, ventilate through the 
window just next the plants since I’ve 
found plants are just as prone to catch 
cold from draughts as people are. 


When to Water 


ATERING needs to be done with 

judgment. Plants should be exam- 
ined every day, but all of them don’t need 
moisture every day. As I hurry over 
mine each morning, I press a little of the 
earth from the different plants between my 
fingers. If it feels dry and crumbly, I know 
water is needed and I pour it on freely 
until it runs out the drainage hole and I 
know the whole ball of earth has been 
thoroughly saturated. Then I pour off any 
excess which collects in the plant saucers. 
Frequent applications of water that keep 
only the top of the soil oe and leave the 
deep roots dry are not healthful. Plants, 
however, should never be allowed to stand 
in water, and those growing in jardinieres 
should be protected from stagnant water 
by being placed on blocks. 

Good soil is, of course, available to all 
farmers’ wives. I use a mixture of gar- 
den loam, sand, and well-decayed manure, 
substituting leaf mold for manure in the 
case of begonias and ferns. For those 
with heavy roots I use a greater propor- 
tion of loam while for the finer rooted ones 
I add a little more sand. Liquid manure, 
the color of weak tea, I keep ready at all 
times. If given occasionally after the 
plants are watered, it will stimulate any 
that seem unhealthy and increase the 
blooming power of those that show buds. 
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TOUTS: 
witha cK 


A little ““Black Leaf 40” 
goes along way. To killlice 
on poultry paint tops of 
roosts lightly. The fumes kill 
lice while Hock roosts. 
No work...no handling of birds. 


ecommended Colleges 
— yom Tenertimant Statens 
Scientific tests have ven 
every claim for “Black Leaf 
40.” if your dealer does not 
handle,send $1 fortrial bottle. 
Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corp., incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 


JUST PAINT THE ROOSTS 








CALLOUSES 


Quickly Relieved and Removed 


New, improved, double-acting 
double-value treatment! Ends 
pain instantly! Removes the 
entire callous in 48 hours! 
Soothing, healing, safe, sure. 
Get a box today! Costs but 35c. 
At all drug and shoe stores. 


Df Scholls Zino-pads 








Girls and Boys 


This can all be yours 





Dandy for School 


With this dandy, three-drawer, folding 
Writing Cabinet, you will be the envy 


of every boy and girl in school. Over 
30 pieces—more pencils and writing and 
drawing materials than you ever imag- 
ined. § Given for $1.00 in subscriptions. 
(You must send two or more. Not given 
for one subscription alone.) 


Sub. Rates: 3-yrs. 75c; 2-yrs. 50c; 1-yr. 25¢ 





THE FARM JOURNAL, 239 Washington Sq., Phila., Pa. 

















By Leslie M. Black 


Extension Poultryman 
New Jersey Agricultural College 


T IS a well known fact that one of the 

greatest obstacles to profit in com- 
mercial poultry flocks is the rapid deple- 
tion which takes place in the flock during 
the laying year. 

Records kept by the New Jersey exten- 
sion service over a period of two years 
indicate that an average loss of 52 per cent 
occurs on most New Jersey poultry farms. 
About one-third of this loss (17 per cent, 
to be exact) is due directly to deaths of 
the layers while two-thirds is a result of 
constant culling. 

Thus, egg production has come to be 
regarded as a devitalizing process and in 
the opinion of the majority high produc- 
tion is bound to be accompanied by 
excessive mortality. 


A careful study of the records of the | 


“Why Layers Die 





1930-1931 Vineland Egg Laying Contest | 


shows some very interesting and enlight- 
ening facts related to production to mor- 
tality. The 1,600 birds making up the 
100 entries in this contest averaged to 
lay 162.1 eggs per bird in the 51 weeks. 
The high pen of 16 birds averaged to lay 
230.3 eggs per bird, and production in the 
remaining 99 pens gradually diminished 
to the average of 70.7 eggs for lowest pen. 

In the study, the pens were graded 
according to their production and divided 
into groups of ten pens each. The mor- 


tality in each group was tabulated and the | 


following table resulted: 





Egg Birds Per Cent 
Group Average Died Mortality 
1 217.6 16 10.0 
2 201.9 27 16.9 
3 191.0 30 18.7 
4 176.7 35 21.9 
5 166.9 33 20.6 
6 158.1 54 33.7 
7 146.9 63 39.4 
8 136.5 53 33.1 
9 126.1 71 44.4 
10 98.9 87 54.4 
Total or ——— — 
Average 162.1 469 29.3 


The loss of 16 birds (10 per cent) in the 
group of. ten highest pens offers no justi- 
fication for the belief that high egg pro- 
duction is usually accompanied by high 
mortality. Note that the highest mortality 
was in the poor layers. 

Upon studying the causes of mortality, 
it was learned that of the 16 birds dying 
in group 1, four were pick-outs, four died 


_of undetermined causes, four from per- 


itonitis, two from heat prostration, one as 
a result of an egg mass in the body cavity 
and one from tapeworms. 

In group 10, 26 birds were pick-outs, 15 
died as a result of undetermined causes, 
eight because of internal tumors, eight due 
to gout and nephritis, nine leukemia, six 
egg mass and peritonitis conditions, and 
three tapeworms. Twelve died from 
accidents such as hemorrhages, heat pros- 
trations and similar causes. 

It may be readily concluded that many 
of the causes of death in group 10 may be 
classified as arising from hereditary or im- 
proper rearing environment causes. 

It would seem that this study shows 
that mortality does not result from high 
egg production but rather reflects the in- 
herent vigor of birds and the influence of 


| environment during the growing period. 


There is no doubt but that goo beng 
should strive to obtain only the healthiest 


| most vigorous stock; practise scientific 


sanitary precautions; feed carefully to 
promote vigor and vitality; and finally, 


| manage to prevent the occurrence of vices 


which may lead to severe losses. 
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WHAT IS THE COST OF 
WwouUun 
treatment? 


IN FIGURING the cost of any poultry 
worm treatment you must consider its 
effect on egg production. The cost of a 
drastic individual dose of poisonous, 
irritating substances which reduce egg 
production is increased by the value 
of the eggs you Jose. But the cost of 
a treatment which has a beneficial effect 
on egg production is reduced by the 
value of the extra eggs you get. 

Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol, a flock 
treatment given in the feed, has a bene- 
ficial effect on egg production. Birds 
get 20 light doses instead of one drastic 
dose. Vermifuges and vermicides are 
kept in the intestines for days, con- 
stantly combating worms. Rather than 
irritate, Ver-mi-trol soothes the internal 
organs. Increased egg production is 
positive proof of worm control! 

Here’s an example—420 worm in- 
fested birds were treated with Ver-:ni- 
trol. For 10 days preceding treatment 
they laid only 453 eggs. During the 
first 10 days of treatment they laid 892 
egés; in the first 10 days after treat- 
ment, 1521 eggs. Increased egg pro- 
duction really paid for the treatment. 

See your Dr. Hess dealer about Ver- 
mi-trol, or write Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio. 








DR. HESS POULTRY 


VER-MI-TROL 





Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in 
Winter. Costs Nothing to Try 





Mrs. C. H. Wagner, Milwaukee, Wis., has a real 
idea for chicken raisers who are not getting plenty 


of eggs. She says: 
“On November Ist, our 150 pullets were not lay- 
ing. I gave them Don Sung and got 364 eggs in the 


next three weeks: sold $75 worth in December, and 
$100 worth in January. The birds were strong and 
healthy all winter, and cackled like it was spring.” 

Don Sung, the Chinese brand of tablets which 
Mrs. Wagner used, are opening the eyes of chicken 
raisers all over America. Poultry raisers whose hens 
are not laying well should bear in mind that Don 
Sung is positively guaranteed to do the work or 
money refunded, so it costs nothing to try. Now is 
the time to start giving Don Sung to your hens, so 
you will have a good supply of fresh eggs all winter. 
‘he tablets can be obtained by sending 50 cents for 
a trial package (or $1 for the extra large size) to 

THE BURRELL-DUGGER CO. 

268 Postal Sta. Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 




















When answering advertisements say, 
“1 saw it in The Farm Journal.” 











REG. U.S. DAT. OFF 


TVWAL 


YOU CAN NOW BUY BROWN’S 
BEACH JACKETS AT RE- © 
DUCED PRICES. 

For thirty years outdoor men everywhere have 
worn this comfortable, rain-resisting jacket 
that wears like iron, keeping you warm even 
on the coldest days. Note the knit-in wool 


fleece lining; the special weave that won't rip, 
ravel, or tear; the comfortable construction 
that won’t “bind” the arms. 
and vests, sizes 34 to 50. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, mail coupon 
below, for direct service from factory. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Styles in coats 


JACKE 


BL Chandler St., Worcester, Mass. 


O Piease send free booklet of styles. 
Gg Enclosed is money order for $4.50, for 
which please send jacket illustrated, size 


Address... 
Please weite your ? Gavorite ‘Geaker’e ‘8 name etn ‘margin 
























Efficient . 


. Economical 


MILLS 


New Actland ANE SAWS 


We can prove that 
any 

Feed Mill or Saw is 
a wise investment. 
Saw frames for as 
little as $5.00. Send 
for a descriptive 
folder mentioning 
what you are par- 
ticularly interested 
in. It’s FREE! 
NEW HOLLAND 
MACHINE CO. 
New Holland, Pa. 
































Jses Goneline Kerosene, Distillate or Natura! Gas. 
Removable Die-Cast Bearings, Grease Cup Lubrication. 
mana -Troubleproof Magneto. Easy starting device. 
Big sand stylew, 1% t0 5011. P- A wone. Other 
sizes and styles 0 3 . AlsoSaws and Pumpers. 
Shipped Sime Menste One| Mo., or Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FREE beatae oon Big Engine 


ligation. 
2111 Carson St. 1627 Oakland Av. 


Kansas City,Mo. 


eff 





Pittaburgh, Pa, 

















As 
es H. &Z.Wood Saws 
$10 Lowest priced, most practical for 
farmers. Saws firewood, lumber. 
posts, etc. Ripping table can be at- 
tached. Money - back arantee— 
backed by $10,000 bond. Write, FREE 
CATALOG all kinds saws, engines, 
feed mills, Ford & Fordson attach- 
ments, etc.—direct to you at lowest 
factory prices. Z. Concrete 
Mixer—lowest priced with Babbitt bearings. 


MERTZLER & ZOOK CO. Box 32 Belleville, Pa. 


P ATENT Booklet Free. 











Highest Refer- 

ences. Best Results. Prompt- 
ness assured. Send drawing or model. 

Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 Sth St., Washington, D. C. 














Complete Success—BINKS— Well, old 
man, are you satisfied with life? Have any 
of your,boyhood ambitions been realized?” 

JINKS—“Oh yes,—one of them, anyhow. 
I always wanted to wear long trousers, 
and now I believe I wear them longer than 
anybody in this end of the state.” 


ANOTHER STRIKE 





GRAHAM 
AUNTERS 





| 
Niele: 4 Meta 
, Mate 











“Grandpa Clock sure is making a 
racket. What on earth ails him?” 
“He’s on a strike for shorter hours” 


Shoes Occupied—THE PooR DANCER— 
“Gee, you dance wonderfully, Miss Buck. 
I wish I were in your shoes.” 

Miss Buck—“Thank you, 
Mr. Hicks, but please notice 

















“My, My! They certainly get a lot of 
mileage out of a roller towel in this 
place!” 


Hope at Last—BiLty—‘‘Hurray! Here’s 
a place at last where you can earn big 
money!” 

WILLY—‘“‘Where, where? We'll 
right away.” 

BILLY—“‘It’s the island of Yap. It 
says here they use grindstones for cash.” 


start 


Wedded Perils—Mrs. BERG—‘‘ Whatever 
happened to Mrs. Cohen, to get that black 
eye and two teeth out?” 

Mrs. BLuM—‘“Oh, poor thing. Didn’t 
you know? Mr. Cohen has got to talking 
in his sleep.” 


New Crop Preferred—WAITER—‘“‘These 
eggs, sir, are the best we have had for 
years. 

DINER—‘“‘Splendid! But suppose you 
bring me a couple of the best you have 
had since yesterday.” 


BE REASONABLE! 





I’m already in my shoes, and 
stop trying to get into them 
yourself.” 


To Be Sure—JOHNNY—‘‘What 
does it mean here by ‘seasoned 
troops,’ Dad?” 

Dap—“If you were ever 
in the army you’d know, son. 
It means mustard by the 
officers and peppered by the 
enemy.” 


Discord in the Family—SHE 

“The way you treat me, 
any one would think I was 
nothing but the cook in this 
family.” 


Gt 





HE—‘“Not after the first 
few meals, they wouldn’t.” 


Dear Embarrassment Editor: 

The other day I had to 
borrow a pair of pants from a 
Scotchman friend of mine 
after I lost my only good pair 
in a boarding-house fire. Well, 
that night, when I took my 
best girl to a picture show you 
can imagine my embarrass- 
ment when I went to reach in 
my pocket for the ticket 
money and found that the 





PIANO 
1OVING 











pants had no pockets! 
Hot and Bothered 
20 


“Yeah, I know, lady, but you don’t seem to realize 
that wouldn’t happen again in a thousand years!” 
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Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 
K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety as it contains no deadly 
poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, oven-dried 
under the Connable process which insures maxi- 
mum strength. Used by County Agents in most rat- 
killingcampaigns.Money- tee. 

Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill extermina- 
tor. All druggists, 75¢, $1.25, $2.00. Direct if dealer 
cannot supply you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


K-R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 





LAMENESS 
SLOW UP HORSES? 


Reach for ABSORBINE 





Quick-acting Absorbine gets results 
when heavy work threatens lameness, 
lay-ups, costly delays. Brings speedy 
relief for stiff, sore, swollen muscles and 
tendons. Prompt healing aid for cuts, 
bruises. No blisters, nolost hair. Horses 
can work. A little goes far. At all drug- 
gists’—$2.50 a bottle. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
a 


Girls—Here’s Trixie 
The Doll with 
Lots of Trix 







arms, legs, and head 
in any direction... 
Stands up on two 
legs, also on 
one, sits down, 


} she’s a regular 


\ a whole show 
s¥ all by herself. 

Dressed in 

beautiful little 
dress, with a col- 
ored hair ribbon 
or a cap to match 
her dress. She has 
Removable shoes 
and stockings. 11 
inches tall. You 


A “As 





Rack Method 
Best for 
Sterilizing Milkers 


HE rack method is superior in every 

way to the old crock method for ster- 
ilizing milking-machine tubes and teat 
cups. More convenient, more effective, 
less expensive, no matter whether you use 
chlorine or lye solutions. 

In using the rack method, you rinse and 
wash the tubes and teat cups in the usual 
way, then fasten the tubes to stopcocks on 
a large inverted bottle that is filled with the 
disinfectant solution. Teat cups are hung 
on a level rack. Stopcocks are opened so 
that the solution fills the tubes and cups, 
then closed. The solution stands in the 
rubber parts till milking time, is then 


| emptied, and the rubber parts are rinsed 


by drawing cold water through them. 
There is less danger of air pockets when 
you use the rack method. You use the 
solution only once, but you use a smaller 
amount than you do when tubes are im- 


| mersed in a crock. 


S ———___ | 


Overhaul Dobbin 


T isn’t only tractors and machinery that 
need an occasional overhauling,” an 
Iowa farmer wrote us recently. ‘‘Horses 








need it, too. In spring they ought to be | 


clipped and treated for bots, their shoul- 
ders ought to be toughened up for heavy 
work, and their teeth should be examined. 
Due to the scarcity of good young horses, 
and the higher age level of horses in use, 
nobody can afford to have horses out of 


| shape because of sore shoulders, sprains, 


| ete. 


| to corn ear worms. 


She can move her | 


—in short, | 


contortionist, | 


will certainly love | 


this dolly. 


YOU Can Own 

Trixie 

Given for 3 one-year subscriptions at 25c; 

or 1 two-year subscription at 50c and 1 

one-year subscription at 25c, 75c in all. 

Send subscribers’ names and 75c you 

collect and Trixie is yours. Not given 

for 1 subscription alone. 


The Farm Journal 
215 Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Keep a supply of remedies on hand. 
Pay more attention than usual to fit of 
collar. Keep pads clean and harness in 
good condition.” 


Q====® 
New Sweet Corn 


EDGREEN, a new sweet corn devel- 


oped by Connecticut Experiment | 


Station, has been found somewhat immune 
The husks of Red- 
green are long and tightly fitted about the 
tips, so the worms can’t easily get in. This 
variety, developed for canning, has enough 
merit that it is being grown for corn-on- 
the-cob. 
—. 
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ican. Soeasy to clean, with 
stainless steel discs and few 
parts. And the pivot ball-bear- 
bow 
Turning Separator! J. A. 
Shackleton, Mo. writes: “ Turn- @ 
ing the American is like play.”’ 
Only the American has the 
new marvelous close-skimming, 
cream - getting invention. 
S. Sullivan, N.Y.says: 


“Almost doubles 
our cream 





Send for free, illus- 
trated catalog explaining 
many new features. New prices 
save ~~ $30 to $50. Lifetime guaran- 
tee. 30 Day Trial Offer. Raw Terms. 


} Send for FREE Catalog 


. 
5 AMERICAN SEPARATOR COMPANY 
« Dept. 310, Bainbridge, N.Y. or 

s Dept. 310, -1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, mM. 

8 Send FREE your latest illustrated catalog on New American 
g Separators with letters from owners. 
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Go30Z to50Z Farther 
Owners Make Up to $400 Mo. and More 
“JAY BEE” al!-steel Portable Hammer Mill offers 
biggest opportunity for making real money, grind- 
ing feed on farms. Only few hundred dollars down 
payment required. Fastest, finest, cool, uniform 
grinding of everything grown. Exceeds other mills 
in roughage grinding 200% to 300%. 
, Mountonanytruck. Longestlife,low- 

est operating cost, fewest 
repairs, biggestnet profit. 










Write for free literature and demonstration. 


5. B. SEDBERRY, Inc., 50 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 


DR. HESS 
POULTRY 
TABLETS 


WHEN you hear the first sneeze, add Dr. 
Hess Poult Tablets to the drinkin 
water. It helps to prevent the spread o 
infection. Also use strong solution of 
these Tablets as a local antiseptic. 

100 15-grain tablets S0c at your local 
Dr. Hess dealer's or write Dr. Hess & 
Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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"NOBODY LOVES 





© 1982, P. M. P. Corp. 


OUR dog will never feel this way if you give 

him an occasional treatment of “SERGEANT'S 
CONDITION PILLs.”” Give them for a week. They 
keep dogs healthy, alert, full of pep. Strengthen 
the constitution, make dogs better able to resist 
disease. 


A Famous “Dog Book” Free 


Without cost, you can learn how to care for your 
dog, diagnose his ailments, feed and bathe him 
properly, Write for your free copy of “SERGEANT’S 
Doc Book."" 48 pages of information and instruc- 
tion that every dog owner needs. Fully illus- 
trated. Contains “Symptom Chart’ that] diag- 
noses dog diseases at a glance. Get yourcopy. It 
may save your dog’s life. It’s free. 


Our own veterinarian will give you his personal 
advice about your dog’s health. Write him fully. 
This service is free. 





FEED Your Doc “SERGEANT’S Doc Foop.”” It 
contains the FrResH BEEF he must have for 
strength and stamina. 











POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1964 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
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Doc MEDICINES 


A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT 






New &-Tube\Superheterodyne 


CROSLEY’ Battery RADIO 


Now a highly sensitive and 
selective battery operated radio 
receiver with full floating dy- 
mamic speaker. For use where 
commercial electric current is 
not available. Priced startlingly 
low. Gives full, round, deep 
tone, Uses new 2-volt tubes. 
Low battery drain. Also made 
in a console cabinet model of 
rare beauty for only $73.50. 
Both prices are complete with 
tubes, less batteries, tax paid. 
Send for circular or see the 


Western prices slightly higher. 
THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 
Dept. B-211 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Employment for 
500 Men at Once! 


Aza Chemical Sponge has just been 
invented that cleans cars like magic. Banishes 
auto-washing drudgery. Also cleans linoleum, wood- 
work, windows without work! Auto owners and 
housewives wild about it. 

The manufacturer wants 500 men and women at 
once to help him introduce this strange chemical 
sponge. He offers to send one for trial to the first 
person in each locality who writes him. Send in 

r name today—also ask for full particulars on 
ao you can get the Agency and without experience 
or capital make up to $90 a week. Address: 
KRISTEE MFG. CO., 1200 Bar St., AKRON, ONIO 


MAKE MONEY 

; Model Herc e "Horse. and 
t, Cheapest way to cleat 
qu Prices 
FG. CO., 
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Odd 
MENTION 


{While we think of it} 


Moving Big The picture shows the suc- 
Maple cessful moving of a large 

maple tree in Iowa last 
spring. The height of the tree was 60 
feet, and the diameter of the earth ball 
32 feet. The weight was 150 tons, and the 
tree was moved a quarter of a mile. The 
owner was Mr. W. A. Sheaffer, who if we 
recall correctly manufactures an excellent 
make of fountain pen. 


Did You Know Beavers, although they 

live in the water, are 
strict vegetarians. No fish for them, but 
soft wood, bark, leaves and aquatic plants. 


| Carbide Crook We are advised that 


| bills in circulation. 


some of Our Folks are 
being offered carbide at greatly reduced 
prices by a travelling salesman who col- 
lects the money for the orders but never 
delivers the goods. If any man comes to 
your farm, and tries to sell you carbide, 
get the license number of his car (and his 
name if possible) and hurry the informa- 
tion along to The Farm Journal. We 
want it. 


There are 7,653 $5,000 
bills and 8,591 $10,000 
Where are they? 
Dunno. We haven’t seen one for days. 


Who Has ’Em? 


Still True Good old Benjamin Franklin 

said in October 17.55, ‘“‘Here 
comes the orator with his flooq of words 
and his drop of reason.” The italics are ours. 


There’s a What two businesses have not 
Reason been hit during the depression? 

Shoe-repair shops and neck- 
tie-cleaning establishments. So we are told. 


October Bird Work 


W won migration of crows &nd hawks. 
Note late song period of Song-, 
Fox,- and White-throated sparrows as 
well as the pheebes. 

Keep the date the vireos, flycatchers, 
swallows and warblers leave. Study the 














various kinds of sparrows harvesting weed 
seeds. Keep a list of varieties in your 
neighborhood. 

Send a complete report of your summer 
bird work to us. 

Start a Liberty Bell Bird Club in every 
school. Write for details, and get THE 
BIRD Book, by Charles P. Shoffner. We 
have it. 420 pages, 150 illustrations. 
Only $2 postpaid. Returnable if you don’t 
like it. The Liberty Bell Bird Club, The 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Have you signed this Pledge? 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the 
club. 926,811 good folks have signed 
this. 
Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Next month some up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation about the English Sparrow and 
the Starling. Two imported birds that 
have caused much discussion. 








TOPICS IN SEASON ‘ 
THE BRITISH WHEAT PLAN 
THE VOLUNTARY ALLOTMENT 
LATEST STRAW VOTE FIGURES . 
ELECTRICITY GRows UP 


THOSE CAGED LAYERS 

HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD 

A TRUE FARM HOUSE ; 
STYLISH CLOTHING FOR SCHOOL 
CARE OF THE PERMANENT WAVE 
YOUNG FARMERS’ DOINGS 
HARVESTING GAME + 
REDECORATE WITH HOUSE PLANTS 
Wuy LAYERS DIE 
PASSED BY THE NONSENSOR 

RACK STERILIZATION 

Opp MENTION 
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chicks, eggs and art stock with or withour 
line, $56.00 an inch; minimum § lines. Initials, 


illustrations, 
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Gilts. Bred sows. (Pigs no kin). Prolific, large kind. 











publication $4.00 an agate 
THE FARM JOURNAL’S CIRCULATION EXCEEDS 1,500,000 COPIES A MONTH 
___ FUR BEARING ANIMALS | LIVESTOCK | POULTRY 
O. L.C. AND CHESTER WHITE BOARS | 60,000 CHICKS A WEEK, fe." 


RAISE FUR RA8euS 


HINCHILLAS & NEW ZEALAND WHITE 
WE BUY WHAT YOU RAISE— worenree pmicts Pato 
—Established 19 years. Illus’ bock 
and For Farming Magazine, vo od, perks Market 
Bulletin showin rices we pay. All for 1l0c. 
meee Two large rabbitries, address one nearest you. 
STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE COMPANY 
Dept. 171D, NEW CITY, N. Y. or HOLMES PARK, m0. 


Raise Rabbits—Guinea Pigs—Pigeons 
Make big money. We supply stock. Good 
market. Illustrated list, facts, bulletin all for 10c. 


JAS. W. HOUCK & co., Box 53, TIFFIN, ono 







RABBITS AND SU PPLIES. Free masiatiog service. 
Complete descriptive rabbit literature and supply catalog, 
l0c. Facey Corporation, Box Z-32, Wallkill, New York 





MISCELLANEOUS 
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PATENTS—Small ideas may have large commercial pos- 
sibilities. Write immediately for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent” and “‘Record of Invention’’ form. Delays 
are dangerous in patent matters. Free information on how 
to arosese Clarence A. O’Brien, 871 Adams bidg., Wash- 
ington D.C 


TRAPPERS—Use Modern up-to-date Traps that get results 
that mean the most money for you. Gibbs offers you an 

mproved Trap for every purpose. Prices same as last year. 
Send for pe catalog. . A. Gibbs & Son, Inc., Dept. 22, 
Chester, Pa 


‘ASH FOR old geld | jewe Sewelzy, , gold teeth, bridges, etc. 
100% highest prices. Mail today. Cash sent immediately, 
Shipment held fifteen days for your approval. Old reliable, 





bon ded firm References, testimonials, particulars free. 
Golderaft, S-45, Sedalia, Missouri 

THE FARM JOURNAL has openings in thirty states for 
men with cars to sell new and renewal subscriptions. 
Steady work with good pay. Special training given. rite, 
giving age, reference, complete address and telephone 
number, to The Farm Journal, Tribune Tower, saan lll, 
STEEL FARM BU ILDINGS, Corn Cribs and Poultry 
Buildings —New low prices. Easy terms. We pay freight. 
Salesmen wanted to sell direct to farmers. The Martin 


1994 Longview Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio 


Steel Products Co., 


CASH SENT BY RETURN MAIL for Gold Teeth, Bridges 
Crowns, discarded Jewelry. Satisfactory Price Guaranteed 
or shipment returned within fifteen days. Standard Gold 








Refining Company, 80-F, Indianapolis, Indiana 
NATURAL LEAF ZOBACOS, Guaranteed extra good. 
Chewing 5 pounds $1.00; 10, $1.60. Smoking 5, 75c, 10, $1.25. 
twists 90 Silk Socks free. Pay postman. ‘Doran 
Farms, Murray, Ky. 
TO $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old Coins. Get 


Keep all odd coins. Send 10 cents for illustrated 
Book, 4x 6. Guaranteed Buying and Selling 
Exchange, Box 4, » Le | Roy, N 


Posted 
Coin Value 
prices. Colr 
CASH FOR GOLD TEETH, Watches, Jewelry. 100% full 
value paid day shipment received. Information free. Send 
or write Chicago Gold Smelting and Refining Co., 561 Mallers 
Bidg., Chicago 





TOBACCO, Golden Heart old mellow natu- 
leaf, Tennessee’s finest, mellowed in bulk. Buy the 

10 Ibs. Smoking $1.25; Pipe Free. Chewing 10, $1.50. 
Farmers Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 


ENJOY REAL 
ral 

best 
Pay postman. 
20 OLD FAVORITE QUILT PATTERNS S0c. Double 
Wedding Ring, Lone Star, Flower Basket and others. Send 
50c, no stamps, to E. Nelson, 810 Lewis, Little Rock, Ark. 


Low cost. Reasonable terms. Book 
Randolph, Registered Patent At- 
». C. 


PATENTS Secured. 
and advice free L. F 
torney, Dept. 371, Washington, 





QUALITY KODAK FINISHING, Enlarging, 6 or 8 exe 

posure rolls developed, printed, 25c, postcards 5c each, 

Commercial Studio, Drawer 418, Carthage, Missouri 

G 3U ARANTEED LEAF SMOKING or Chewing, five pounds 
00, ten $ ipe Free. Pay when received. Ford 

Forme, S-7, Paducah, Ky. 


RODS on pure hase price back — ee if not 


MINERAL 
days. T. D. Robinson, Dept. 2, Box 68, 


satisfied after 3 
Elgin, Texas 


: Colored wool for rugs, $1.15 pound. Knitting yarn 





YARN 

at bargain. ‘ree samples. H. Bartlett, (Manufacturer) 

Box L, Harmony, Maine 

G :00D RED . EAF Chewing Tobacco: 5 Ibs. 90c. Smoking, 
25 free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Farmers 


_ Fi 
Ur on, ‘s. Mayfield, Ky. 


75, 25¢ postpaid. 





165 BEAUTIFUL QUILT PIECES 50c 











All washfast prints and every piece different. Mirtie W. 
McCormick, Streator, Ill. 
LEAF TOBACCO: Kentucky’s Best Quality. Sample, 10c. 


Bargain prices See what we have before you buy. 


Troutt’ 8, Bra. Hickory, Kentuc acky 
UP TO $10 EACH for Certain Indian — ad pennies. Send 
dime for list of those wanted. Coin Shops, Springfield, Mo. 











Pedigreed, vaccinated. Start the boy or girl with pure 





bred pigs. Prices reasonable. 
FRED RUEBUSH SCIOTA, ILL. 
? Write the American 
Hampshire Sheep Ass'n, 
© for contr. res and 
list of Breeders. Write TODAY. COM A. TYLER, 


Secretary, 46 Woodland Ave., Scots Mich. 





WHY BLAME THE BULL when your cow does not breed? 

Use Cowco one hour before service. Results or your mone 

back. 85c for one cow. $2.90 for five cows, tpaid. 

Woodstock Farm, best-known farm in America, Route 2, 

Box 49-P, Renton, Washington 

KE EP . SHE EP?— Send dime for comple ¢ copy or $1. 50 ) for 

=, s subscription to American Sheep Breeder, 8 
ards, Chicago, Illinois 

O. I. C. HOGS on time. Write for Hog Book, Originators 

and Breeders. L. B. Silver Co., Box 13, Salem, Qhio 











FROG RAISING 


RAISE JUMBO BULL FROGS! New Industry. Big 
demand, profitable, interesting. Free literature. American 
Frog Industries, Dept. A, 7682 Navigation, Houston, Texas 
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STROUT’S NEW CATALOG FARMS—125 Acres $1950 
with horses, 10 cattle, rn hay, potatoes, vegetables, 
implements, stovewood ; ‘ood bid S., running water; part 
eash; picture pg. 10 big aes. Fall catalog. Nearly 1,000 
other rgains. Copy Free. Strout Agency, 255-FB 
Fourth Ave,, N. Y. City 


SECURITY assured, North Dakota, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. 
Descriptive literature, impar- 
H. W. Byerly, 40 Nor. Pac. 








INDEPE NDE NCE, 
Minnesota, Montana, 
Bargain prices, easy terms. 
tial advice. Mention state. 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


FREE BOOKS on Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, farm homes for all bwin 
for sale or rent. Low Excursion Rates. Write E. C. Leedy, 
Dept. 328, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota 





S00 LINE L AND GRANT LANDS in Upper Wisconsin. 
Free information. 
seekers’ rates. Address: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


H. 8S. Funston, 1702 Soo Building, 





WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free. Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


FORTY ACRES OZARK FRUIT Poultry Land $100.00, 
L. Womack, 











$5.00 Monthly 2000 a. sold last 90 days. 
Houston, Missour} 
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MEN WANTED—We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. 
Let us train you to be an ex “ye automobile mechanic and 
help you get a good job. The cost to you is small. For 
free booklet write Nashville Dept. 280, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Auto School, 





USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and educational 
books sold, rented, exchanged. Inexpensive. Money-back 
guarantee. Bargain Catalog free. Lee Mountain, Box 610, 
Pisgah, Alabama 





Complete training 
k F, Schmidt School 





LEARN TO MOUNT Birds, Animals. 
costs little. Big profits, fun. ‘ree Boo! 
Taxidermy, Memphis, Tenn. 








$11.00 AD BROUGHT 
2100 REPLIES 


*‘Our 22 word advertisement was 

wery successful. We received 2100 

replies,’’ says one advertiser. 
Do YOU have anything to sell?—Chicks, 
Hatching Eggs, Breeding Stock, or any- 
thing else? If you have, The Farm 
Journal can help you sell it profitably. 

A small inexpensive advertisement in 
The Farmers’ Trading Post will enable 
you to tell 1,500,000 of “Our Folks” 
about what you have to sell. It will 
bring you a lot of customers and will 
cost you very little. (See rates at 
top of page.) 

December forms close on October 
25th. Mail your ad today. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Ask for booklet No. 28 and about home- 














and up. All Standard Breeds. Write for de- 
tailed information and catalogue. Will ship 





Cc. 0. D. and guarantee prompt shipment. 
DAVIS POULTRY FARM 
Rt. 17 Rameey, ind. 





RUSK’S CHICKS 
DAY OLD AND STARTED 
Bred for VITALITY. Lowest prices in ay Bloodtested 


and guaranteed to live four weeks in r hands. Make 
100% profit with Summer and Fall Chicke. FREE circular 
gives full details. Rusk Poultry Farms, Box 108, W Indsor, Mo. 


FREE _SQUAB BOOK 





Make m ng PR Royal WK e of 
peutry, wn wy sn e pe By prices. ‘in 4 weeks. 
Jour cents stamps e on new free — D 


book, how to breed and prone 1 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO, 3001 81, Melrose, Mase. 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS price. Thousands of pul- 


lets. Also baby chicks. Trapnested, pedigreed founda- 
en ¥ stock, egg bred 32 years. Winners at 5% egg con- 
Reser to 336 eggs. Shipped C. O. D. Catalog 


cant special price bulletin 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, 899 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
DRESSED 


POULTRY WANTED "teas 


—oes 

Turkeys, Capons, Roasters, Pullets 
Squabs, Guinea hens and Rabbits 

Write for ees yey potrmesten, ince and market 


U. L. MELONEY, IN 
866 Washington Street New York City 





and males less than half 











DUBOIS COUNTY QUALITY Y tested chicks. Barred 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 554c; Buff Orplagtons. White 
Rocks, White W yandottes, 64¢; White cappesee, Buff 
Leghorns, 5! “ci Heavy Mixed, 4{c; Assorted Mixed, 3c. 
We ship C. O. D. Guarantee 100% live delivery. Dubois 
County “Matchery, Route 18, Huntingburg, Indiana 
BROILERS — The Quick Cash Crop! Guarantee an extra 
income. Massanutten Virginia Certified— State Blood- 
tested chicks mature earlier. Customers report 95% to 98% 
marketed —cashed in 9 to 11 weeks. Write for prices — 
hatches every week. Massanutten Farms Hatchery, Box 
2560, Harrisonburg, Va. 

ECONOMY CHICKS for immediate shipment — Barred, 
White Rocks, Reds, Wh. Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons 


$6.50-100. White, Brown, Buff horns, Anconas and 
Heavy Mixed $5.50-100. Assorted $4.50-100. Will ship e. o.d., 
e and guarantee live delivery. Economy 


08 ta; 
Fiatehery, ox &4, New Salisbury, Indiana 





- poGs 





aa 








HUNDRED COONHOUNDS, Foxhounds, Rabbithounds, 
Blueticks, Redbones, Blacktans. Cheap, C. O. D., Trial. 
Large illustrated catalog l0e, Write quick. Kaskaskennels, 
F-8, Herrick, Lilinois 


SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 











PEONIES~—6 dark red, white or ges $i—per dozen $1.75. 
35 assorted Darwin Tali 5 assorted Hyacinths $1. 
8 Regal or Red Russian fitiee $1. 8 Oriental Poppies $1. 
6 Madonna Lillies or Bleeding Hearts $1. 30 German Iris 
4 best varieties $1. reget, Hardy shrubs and small 
fruits at Bargain Prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Whole- 
sale catalog free. Welch Nursery, ! Shenandosh. lowa 


COMPLETE BUL B GARDEN, Only $2.00 postpaid. 68 
assorted bulbs direct from grower; 11 lots — pe | 


labeled; 26 tulips, red, pink, yellow, lilac and mix 
daffodils, trumpet, star, Narcissus, and mixed; 6 hyacinths ; 
12 Museari. Chapin Bulb Farm, Salem, Oregon 

PEACH AND APPLE TREES 5e and up. Yellow and 
Blood Red Delicious. Grapevines 3c. Plums, pears, cher- 
ries, nuts, berries, pecans, Ornamentals Free catalog. 
Tennessee Nursery C ompany, Box 126, Cleveland, Tenn. 


Grimm Alfaifa $7.00, 
bushel. Track Con- 
Geo. Bowman, 


HARDY ALFAL FA SEED $5.00, 
White Sweet Clover $2.50. All 60 Ib 
cordia. Return seed if not satisfied. 
Concordia, Kansas 

PEONIES- TULIPS. Pp L, ANT NOW: Five fragrant double 
peonies, postpaid $1.00. One each yellow, red, purple, 
cream aol salmon. Or 25 blooming tulips, all colors, $1.00. 
Wisconsin Nurseries, Union Grove, Wis. 


POPPIES—24 Blooming Size Postpaid for 
6 Assorted Delphiniums included for good 
Gardner Nurseries, Route 5, Osage, lowa 


ORIENTAL 
$1.00 with 
measure. 

sow TREE SEEDS NOW. 
White Pine, oz. $1.50; Rosa Ru 
Cedar, \ oz. %c. Write Dept. 
Merchantville, N. J. 


GINSE NG ROOTS AND SEEDS for Fall planting. In- 
structions for cultivation Free. orld’s most valuable 
crop. McDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Missouri 


CARPET: DALLIS: LESPEDEZA’S SEEDS—Perpetual 

grasses and hay cro Siberian Serecia— World's greatest 
prennial clover and forage crop. Sidney J. Weber, Baton 
ouge, Louisiana 

17 HYBRID AMARYLLIS One Year Old bulbs or Three 

bloomers One Dollar, 15 seed Free each order. Seven Blue 

Ribbons last year. Wideview Farm, Tarpon Springs, Fia. 


Norway Spruce, oz. $1.00; 
osa, oz. $1.50; Lebanon 
, for list. Rex, Pearce, 











When answering advertisements say, ‘I saw it in THE FARM JOURNAL” | 








“Pay Mere Than 
Factory Price 2 


99 





Supreme Quality 
IN Stoves range. » 
and furnaces sn 
for 32 Year; 


y Save ; to 
Mail Coupon for 


“This year I won’t pay more than the FACTORY PRICE—and I 

simply won’t take a chance on unknown quality,” say thousands. 
800,000 Satisfied Users 

Sign this coupon now... Come straight to the Kalamazoo Factory... 


Eliminate “in-between” costs... Save 14 to 4... Get quality known 


for 32 years, endorsed by 800,000 satisfied customers. Pi 
A Kalama 


30 Days’ Free Trial — Easy Terms Cata | 0 ~ Direct toe: 

Send the coupon today for this NEW, FREE catalog. Choose your g — 

stove or furnace from 200 styles and sizes. Easy Terms—Only $5 Down 

anda Year to Pay. 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL IN YOUR HOME; 360 ‘“‘A Kalamazoo Direct to You”’ 

Days Approval Test. $100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee of satisfaction Don’t miss this NEW, FREE catalog, if you are looking 

or your money back. 24 Hour Shipments. Safe Delivery Guaranteed. for extra values this year. All stoves and ranges shipped 

within 24 hours from the factory, Kalamazoo, Michigan, or 

factory warehouses, Utica, New York and Akron, Ohio. 

Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mirs., 10 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
800,000 Satisfied Customers Have 

Saved Money by Mailing Coupon 


New Prices 

Lowest prices ever on Kalamazoo Porcelain Enamel Cabinet Heaters 
same famous high quality. New wood burning heaters to reduce your 
fuel bill. Beautiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges (approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute) in sparkling colors. Your choice of various 
color combinations. Combination Gas, Coal and Wood Ranges, Coal 
and Wood Ranges, Gas Stoves, Oil Stoves, Heating Stoves—also Washing 
Machines, Electric Ironers, Vacuum Cleaners. 2s! 


$3 85 
Ranges UP 





Furnace Prices Lower-—Free Plans 
Mail coupon for new, low furnace prices. With- 
out obligation send us rough sketch of your 
floor plan—we furnish free plans, showing 
how easy it is to install your own furnace (pipe 
or pipeless) and save another $25 to $100. 








Coal and Put an (X) in column at left to indicate articles in which 
Wood CJ you are interested. 


Oil $1600 $1 45 £ = . 
Stoves up Heaters uP g i Ranges KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
: Combi- 10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
nation — a ae : REE C 
j Gas, Coal Dear Sirs: Please send me your FREE Catalog. 
and Wood 
Ranges 


: ~#& Oil Stoves [ ] 
Jf . It Heaters [| 


‘A Kalamazceoe Bets 
‘Rageewed. Direct (om (eh ee Washing (> 


Machines 





(Please print name plainly) 








